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PREFATORY NOTE 



FROM THE ANGLER TO HIS FRIEND. 




Dear Amicus, 

OW various are the circumstances 
which may occasion the production 
of a book I When we last fished 
together, how little did I think 
that from an angler, I should become an Author 
on angling. We talked of more serious labours, 
— ^war then looming in the distance, — and in 
our country's cause; and looked forward with 
hope to earning, perhaps, a little distinction, 
and to doing, perhaps, a little service meriting 
mark : but it has not pleased the higher authori- 
ties to give us the opportunity. So we are 
turned back on our philosophy and angling to 
expend our energies: these at least — angling 
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and philosophy — we are sure will not fail us, o^ 
prove ungrateful. And, with this confidence, 
reminding you of the words of the old ditty, 
equally applicable to you and my book, how 



^^ 



Inward love breeds outward talk," 



and expressing the hope, that what has amused 
me in my ignoble ease in the writing, may 
amuse you in your happy leisure in the reading. 

I am, 
Your loving Friend, 



PiSCATOE. 



Lesketh How, Ambleside. 
December, 1864. 



?JD HIS FRIEND. 

.LOQUY L 

' and Commendatory. 

Amicus. 
! ROU hare kindly offered to inilaiite 

i ^ me, if not into the mysteries, at 

^ least into some of the elements of 
-I your favourite exercise and art, fly- 
fishing and fly-making ; but, first I could wish 
to be assured that the one is worthy of being 
followed and tlie other of being practised ; for 
at first view I have difficulty in believing 
either; the filling part seems to be so mo- 
notonous and dull, and the making the bait so 
fiivolous and at the eame time so troublesome. 



2 EARLY TASTE FOR ANGLING. 

PiscATOR. I am not surprised to hear you 
speak thus^ for surely such is the aspect of both 
at the first glance ; but^ I think I can honestly 
declare^ only at first glance ; and that if duly 
considered in all their bearings^ the exercise 
must be allowed to have its charms^ and of no 
ordinary kind, as a recreation, and the art of 
fly-making, its uses and pleasures, no wise con- 
temptible or unworthy, I will not say of the 
country gentleman merely who has leisure at 
command, but even of the literary man, the man 
of science, and the occupied man of business. 

Amicus* You excite my curiosity ; but I fear 
you promise too much. I know the gentle craft 
has had its eulogists, and many powerful ones ; 
but, were there truth in their praises, how is it 
that it is not universally followed ? 

PiscATOR. What sport is more followed? 
How early is the taste for it shown in the child ! 
See that pretty ^oup of little ones, boys and 
girls, with the same zest and joyous earnestness 
catching minnows. What a charming picture ! 
How enduring is it even in old age, and even in 
enfeebled health and more than ordinarily im- 
paired powers : the aged infirm Angler, painted 
with spectacles on nose and crutch by his side. 
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THE BLIND ANGLER. 3 

is hardly a caricature. We have heard of an 
Angler who had become blind, Btill resorting to 
his old river^side haunts with his fly-rod accom- 
panied by his daughter, substituting her eyes for 
his own, and having a pleasure in the sport, en- 
hanced perhaps even by the diflficulty. There 
seems to be an almost instinctive propensity to 
it, — strongly displayed in the savage, persistent 
even in civilized man, no longer, as in the in- 
stance of the savage, depending on it as a means 
of support. K not universally followed, — and 
fortunate it is that it is not, — this is not inexpli- 
cable or inconsistent with the innate taste for it. 
What, I would ask, is universally followed? 
Nothing but what is essential to the existence 
of the individual, such as the simplest animal 
wants, eating and drinking. No art, no occu- 
pation, no amusement is. There may be an 
innate taste for one or all, as there is an innate 
love of virtue and beauty, and a contrary feel- 
ing towards vice and deformity, but varying 
in degree in different natures, and ripening or 
wasting and aborting according to the culture 
received or neglected. If you have in reality 
any doubts concerning the widely spread love 
of angling, I think you will cease to entertain 



BOOKS ON ANGLING. 



them if you reflect on all that has been written 
on the subject^ and on all that is done^ the jour^ 
neys made^ the expenses incurred, to indulge in 
its exercise. What books are more popular 
than those on angling ? Wbat book has passed 
through more editions than " The Contempla- 
tive Man's Recreation?" Izaak Walton, in 
our English literature, is second only to Shake- 
speare and Milton, and probably is more uni- 
versally read. What an idea does that book, 
published now two centuries ago, give of the 
culture which the art has received in this coun- 
try, hardly inferior to the most prized of the 
useful arts. My copy of it, which I purchased 
when a student, had previously passed through 
many hands and in distant coimtries, Scotland, 
Prince of Wales' Island, Bombay, and since it 
has been in my possession, now more than forty 
years, it has accompanied me in all my wander- 
ings, and has never been more pleasing than 
when remote from home and the charming 
scenes so well described in it. 

Amicus. Do not your remarks apply par- 
tially, and to England and Englishmen rather 
than to the world at large and the natives of 
other countries? 



ANGLING FOR SWALLOWS, 5 

PiscATOR* England is specially favourable 
for angling ; its many rivers and lakes abound- 
ing^ or once aboimding, in the beautiful trout 
and its congeners ; its temperate climate equally 
suitable to fish of cool waters^ such as all the 
Salmonidae are^ and to the active exercise which 
the use of the fly-rod requires. These circimi- 
stances may accoimt for the sport being so much 
an English one^ — I should rather say a British 
and Irish^ as it is no less followed in the sister 
countries under the like advanjj^eous circum- 
stances. But even in regions no wise like our 
own favourable^ we may witness traces of the 
same taste. Thus in the Ionian Islands^ where 
there are no streams suitable to the Angler^ the 
natives of one of them^ those of Paxo^ practise 
an aerial kind of anglings not indeed for fish, but 
for birds. Sitting on the edge of a lofty cliff, 
with all the appliances of the art, — rod, line, 
and baited hook, — a natural fly the bait, — ^they 
make their casts, and effect the capture of many 
a deluded swallow. In the neighbourhood of 
Kavenna, in the marshes of La Classe, where 
frogs abound, the natives, in want of nobler 
sport, seek amusement in taking these reptiles, 
using, we are told, a portion of the frog for a 
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6 ANGLING IN 



lure^ and placing it so as to make it act the part 
of a hook. In the West Indies there is a more 
exciting kind practised; in Barbados^ for the 
shark ; and at Trinidad^ in the Gulf of Paria^ for 
the whale. Both these are fierce struggles, the 
one carried on, the performer standing on a 
rock or clifi* washed by deep water ; the other 
in boats. Neither of these kinds of sport have I 
myself witnessed, but I have been where they 
were practised, and I have heard accounts of 
them from those who engaged in them, nar- 
rated with an animation strongly betokening 
the zest with which they were followed. 

Amicus. These perhaps may be considered 
rather exceptional cases ; and tending rather to 
prove the predatory disposition of man, aUying 
him with the beast of prey, than an instinct 
specially directing to the cultivation of angling 
as an art. To make good your argument, that 
there is such an instinctive feeling, ought not 
man to exhibit it wherever the circumstances 
favour? 

PiscATOB. This, I think, is pretty generally 
the case. I remember, long ago, in descending 
the Mahavilla-ganga, the most considerable 
river in Ceylon, being taught by a native boat- 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



man how to angle using a nut^ the fruit of a 
tree growing on the banks of the stream^ for a 
bait^ casting it like a fly^ and taking therewith 
a large species of mullet. I recollect, too, how 
in a voyage to the West Indies, I was invited 
to pay a fellow passenger a visit in St. Vincent, 
with the promise of good fly-fishing in more than 
one of the streams of that island, the resort of a 
migratory fish, also, I believe, a species of mul- 
let, which rose freely at and took the artificial 
fly. In the United States, in Canada and Nova 
Scotia, where in most of the northern rivers and 
lakes fish abound, trout, salmon and grayling, — 
game fish, as they are there called,-^the love of 
angling is almost as strongly shown as in our 
own country ; though the climate is no wise so 
favourable, and where too generally there is a 
great drawback to enjoyment from the torment 
of insects. To have an idea of the zeal with 
which the art is followed in these regions, I can- 
not do better than refer you to Frank Forester's 
" Field and River Sports," in three handsome 
volumes, published recently at New York. You 
may object, that on the Continent generally in 
Europe, fly-fishing, or even angling in its ordi- 
nary sense, is ahnost if not quite unknown. I 
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replj^ that in most contmental countries the cir- 
cumstances; whether of climate or water^ are 
inauspicious for following the sporty and even 
more for enjoying it. In the south, in all the 
streams which flow into the Mediterranean, the 
trout and its congeners are rarely found ; and, 
in the north, as in Sweden and Norway, in both 
which countries the Sahnonidas are more or less 
abundant, there are peculiarities of a disheart^ 
ening kind, which have even checked the zeal 
of some of our most enthusiastic anglers, who 
have gone there in sanguine expectations of per- 
forming great deeds. One is the uncertainty of 
the seasons, and in connection that of the rivers, 
liable to be excessively flooded and rendered 
imfit by the fall of rain in the mountains in 
summer, and the melting of the snows in the 
uplands. Anotheristhemagnitudeoftherivers, 
their many falls, and the difficulty, in conse- 
quence, of fishing them. But even in Norway, 
fly-fishing is rudely practised amongst the na- 
tives ; as it is also in other parts of Europe in 
which the trout is abundant and worth captur- 
ing ; for instance, in the Tyrol and in northern 
Greece, the ancient Macedonia, where we are 
told that, even in ancient times, angling with an 
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ctised," as we are assured 

it still is. 

II saj is plausible. Granted, 
do no more, that angling, 

ag in its most refined form, 

he exhibition of that pro. 

re said, to what we witness 

on the exercise of which it 
depends for its subsistence, and therefore may 
be considered to belong to the species ; I should 
like to hear what you have to state in favour of 
it as fitted for the reereation of civilized man, as 
deserving of being practised by him. What 
you have already mentioned might with as much 
force be adduced in fiivour of some occupations 
which you would hardly recommend to be fol- 
lowed, except on the ground of necessity, such 
as that of the butcher, the arctic whaler, the 
deep sea fisher. 

PisCATOB. Much on this head may be said in 
commendation of the art without exaggeration, 
into which one is too apt to £dl when describing 
what we love, whatever it may be, whether an 
object of the afiections, a calling, or a sport 

• See .Slias, xr. 1. 
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The first recommendation of angling is, I think^ 
the exercise it affords, in which in wielding the 
rod and casting the flies, and in going from pool 
to pool, almost every muscle of the body is called 
into action, and with such variety, and always 
with such moderation as to occasion no severe 
strain on any limb, or any exhausting effect on 
any set of muscles. See the Fly-fisher even ad- 
vanced in age ; in his lithe erect frame, what a 
contrast is visible, comparing him with the man 
of the desk, or the studious and indolent man. 
The degree of exertion required is never, ex- 
cepting in salmon fishing, excessive, so as to be 
quite compatible with its being " the contem- 
plative man's recreation:" not like hunting, 
which is too violent exertion, at least in the 
sport itself, to admit of any quiet reflective 
train of thought; or shooting, which is only in 
a degree removed from the latter sport in its 
exclusive tendency as regards thoi^htful mus- 
ing* The season, too, of anglii;ig, and the wea- 
ther best fitted for it, are equally favourable for 
health and enjoyment. It commences when the 
inclemencies of winter are past, and is at its 
height in the delightful month of May ; falls off 
during the hot months of siunmer, and improves 
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PROMOTES HEALTH. 11 

as the weather cools at the end of the dog days, 
and as autumn advances, the most obvious regu- 
lating circumstance being the fly on the water, 
—either a total deficiency or an excessive abun- 
dance of this food being almost equally un- 
favourable. The state, moreover, of the atmo- 
sphere most suitable is that in which one is 
most tempted to be in the open air ; when there 
is partial sunshine and cloud, ^^ a mild but not 
too fierce a ray," — ^when there is a wind refresh- 
ing, and creating a ripple, the true Zephyrus, a 
wind from the west or north-west, of moderate 
temperature ; m brief, a condition of air which 
is most common in showery weather, or after 
rain, when tiie streams are in their best con- 
dition, neitiier too high nor too low, and the 
water is neitiier in its most transparent state, as 
during a time of drought, or too turbid, as when 
swollen during or presentiy after heavy rain. 
Hear what the author of" Salmonia" says of the 
enjoyments of the Angler, in connection with 
the season and the incident charms attending 
the sport, — a high authority, describing only 
what he knew, not imagining, after the manner 
of romance. ** How delightful," he says, " in 
the early spring, after the dull and tedious time 
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of winter^ when the frosts disappear and the sun- 
shine warms the earth and waters^ to wander forth 
by some dear stream, to see the leaf bursting from 
the purple bud, to scent the odours of the bank 
perfiimed by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, 
with the primrose and daisy, to wander upon the 
fresh turf below the shade of trees whose bright 
blossoms are filled with the music of the bee ; 
and on the surface of the waters to view the 
gaudy flies sparkling like animated gems in the 
sunbeams, whilst the bright and beautifiil trout 
is watching them from below ; to hear the twit- 
tering of the water-birds, who, alarmed at your 
approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath the 
flowers and leaves of the water-lily; and, as 
the season advances, to find all these objects 
changed for others of the same kind, but better 
and brighter, till the swallow and the trout con- 
tend, as it were, for the gaudy May-fly, and till, in 
pursuing your amusement in the calm and balmy 
evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the 
cheerful thrush and melodious nightingale per- 
forming the offices of paternal love in thickets 
ornamented with the rose and the woodbine." 
How eloquent is this and how true, and other 
portions of the same delightful book are not less 
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80. Pray, if not already acquamted with it, read 
it, as a supplement to Walton ; and, if after the 
perusal you are not enamoured of the art, cease 
to think of fly-fishing^ ; you have not the ccenius 
for ii^remiberiBg the motto of ttat work- 

** Eqnidem credo quia sit diyinitaB illis 
Ingenium." 

Amicus. All this is very pleasant and seduc- 
tive, and so I have felt it in reading both authors, 
which are favourites of mine and have beguiled 
many a weary fragment of time ; but hitherto 
with a pre-occupied mind, much after the same 
manner as Cervantes in his inimitable Don 
Quixote, without creating a passion either to be- 
take myself rod in hand or lance in rest to the 
river side or highway. Perhaps the genius re- 
quired is wanting in me ; but I would hope not. 
Solve me, I pray you, one or two doubts I have 
on the score of health. In angling is it not ne- 
cessary to wade, and is not wading attended 
with risk ? Spasms, apoplexy, palsy, are fearfiil 
maladies ; and if I recollect rightly, I have heard 
them referred to this practice as an exciting 
cause. 

PiscATOB. In excess wading may be danger- 
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0U8, and what is not ? Virtue even, we are told 
by the moralist, then becomes a vice. Mode- 
ration in all things is the rule of health. I know 
of no exception to it. Wading in moderation, 
and at the proper season, that is, when the 
water is not very cold, is, I believe, free from 
danger ; I may say, is rather conducive to health 
than otherwise. It tends to keep the body cool, 
when, as in exercise, there is a vigorous circu- 
lation ; and so diminishes fatigue, and more than 
anything else that I know of, tends to prevent 
the formation of corns on the feet, or if existing, 
owing to the imdue pressure of ill made or 
tight shoes, to remove them, and preserve the 
feet in a sound and healthy state. Waterproof 
boots for wading have their advocates; but I 
cannot say that they please me. If worn, they 
must be used with judgment, and only in 
wading ; for being impervious to moisture, they 
collect the fluid given off in the form of insen- 
sible perspiration, and soon become little better 
than foot-baths. The extent to which wading 
may be indulged in, if at all, should be regu- 
lated and decided by the judgment of the indi- 
vidual, founded on a knowledge of what he is 
capable of bearing, much in the same manner 
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aa the ordinaiy actions of life, even those r 
quired for soetaimng it, such as eating at 
drinking. The invahd should avoid it altogethe 
especially if disposed to apoplexy. But ti 
man of sound constitution need not fear i 
One of the benefits of angling is that it is 
check on efTeminacy — a counter agent to tl 
habits of civilized life, always where there 
wealtii, in danger of pae^ng into over refin< 
ment. Should you take to angling, as I tru 
you will, I would reconunend you to wear laci 
boots, such as are used in diooting, and worst* 
stockings, and having them from time to tin 
coated with a mixture made of equal parts 
bees-wax, lard, and neat's foot oil melted t 
gether. This will keep the leather supple, pr 
serve it, and render it almost water-proof, ai 
yet not prevent the shoe or boot taking a polls 
I would also recommend having holes made 
your boots, perforations towards the toes, 
those for wading and summer-use ; they are 
two ways useful ; one for letting water out aft 
wading, another for letting air in, and so keepii 
tiie feet cool in ordinary walking in warm we 
ther. 

Amicus. There is an objection made to an] 
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ling which I should like to have removed ; viz. 
that it is a solitary amusement^ if amusement it 
can be called. The epithet seems very suitable 
to that other, ** The Contemplative Man's Be- 
creation," but, except in great moderation, 
hardly accords with my idea of any lasting en- 
joyment; man's greatest and best pleasures 
being those which he experiences in the society 
of his fellow men, he being essentially a social 
being. 

PiSGATOB. True ; man is a social being, but 
therefore it is not necessary that he should 
always be in society. Let us remember that he 
is also a reflecting, thinking being; and the 
highest type of man is most so ; and, what more 
conducive to reflection, to productive thought, 
than occasional solitude, not the dreary solitude 
of dead confining walls, but the cheerful sooth- 
ing one of living nature, whether on the shores 
of the mountain tarn, from whence all traces of 
art are excluded, or in the flowery meadow, by 
the rippling brook, with' no more of objects of 
human art than are suitable to the scene, and 
of a heightening quality. Listen to the irregular 
stanzas of Izaak Walton's dear friend, the ac- 
complished and too social Cotton, who built a 
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fishing-house on the banks of his beloved Dove, 
inscribing on it not his own initials only, but 
those also of his friend, his father, as he was 
used to call him in his loving manner, and the 
respectful mode of the time. 

^* Oh ! how happy here's our leisure ! 
Oh ! how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh ! ye valleys, oh! ye mountains ! 
Oh ! ye groves and crystal fountains ! 
How I love at liberty, 
By turns to come and visit ye. 

Dear Solitude, the soul's best friend, 
That Man acquainted with himself does make ; 

And all his Maker's wonders to intend, 

With thee I here converse at will, 

And would be glad to do still. 
For it is thou alone that keeps the soul awake." 

How much may be said of solitude, and has 

been in commendation of it! how our great 

poet sings : — 

** Wisdom's self, 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She prunes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were ail-too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd/' 

This is the kind of solitude which accords 
with angling; the occasional retiring and fol- 

C 
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beyond the bounds of sobriety and the cheerful 
glee and catch. What a scene of innocent 
hilarity we have described at that supper in the 
sixteenth chapter, when, after having fed hearts 
ily, they sing merrily (catch and song foUow- 
ii^ one another) the song beginning — 

'' Oh the gallant fisher's life. 
It is the best of any ; 
'Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And 'tis beloved by many : 

Other joys 

Are but toys ; 

Only this 

Lawful is, 

For our skill 

Breeds no ill, 

But content and pleasure.'' 

I may refer you, for other proof, to the dis- 
position shown by anglers — brothers of the 
angle, endearing epithet — to unite themselves 
into clubs and associations, with the combined 
intent of having occasional friendly meetings, 
and of promoting honest angling in contrar^s- 
tinction to dishonest angling or poaching, that 
mischievous and low kind that is practised in 
season and out of season, by day and by night, 
especially the latter time, by hook and by crook. 
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imitate rudely, should it be your wish, any fly 
that may appear on the water on which the fish 
are feeding at the time. 

Amicus. Do thus much, and you will do me 
a kindness, for I seem to begin to feel a liking 
for your river sports and the means of following 
them. 

PiSCATOB. First, I will speak of the occu- 
pation. Fly-making is a cleanly delicate one, 
requiring attention, requiring judgment, and for 
tolerable success requiring accuracy of eye and 
adroitness of fingers, and, consequentiy, in the 
exercise of it conducing to tiie improvement of 
all these. Then, the materials employed are 
such as are pleasing in tiieir aspect, and not 
without interest in connection with natural his- 
tory. Besides the hook of polished well tem- 
pered steel, they are chiefly silkworm gut, silk 
thread of different colours and different degrees 
of fineness, featiiers of various hues and quali- 
ties, and furs as various, not omitting wax and 
varnish, gold and silver wire and tinsel, and 
dyes, and certain implements. 

Women are said to have an advantage over 
men, insomuch as they have indoor work, 
needlework, and otiier light work of a mecha- 
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greater degree, partly from ite variety, — ^there 
are bo many kinds of flies and means of making 
them, — and partly from its associations. On a 
dreary day in the country, who b happier, or at 
least more abstracted and less discontented than 
ihe angler, seated at his fire-side table, with all 
the pretty and neat requisites of fly-making art 
orderly arranged before him, thinking, when he 
is dres^ng a fly, of the time when he shall u^ 
it, and it may be of the very scene, in all its 
most pleasurable attractions, where it may be 
brought into successfrd employ. Even in col- 
lecting materials for the art there is an interest 
and amusement. The fly-maker often has a 
little museum of his own, and this is more or 
less valuable according to the taste of the owner, 
and whether refined and extended by the study 
of natural history, or contracted into the nar- 
rowest limits, confined to the bringing together 
only the things barely necessary for the fabri- 
cation of the few imitations with which he, in- 
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curious and of an uninquiring mind^ may be 
satisfied. Duly considered, I am not sure that 
the amusement and interest derived from fly- 
making, and connected with it, are not equal to 
those we owe to fly-fishing itself: be this as it 
may, I am at least sure that they ought not to 
be dissociated ; and that the angler who does so, 
unless fiilly and better occupied, will repent 
thereof. Question any zealous angler on the 
subject, one residing in the country or even in 
a town, if a non-professional man and with lei- 
sure at command, and confident I am, if candid, 
he will tell you how often, when suflering from 
tedium or some petty annoyance, he has taken 
refuge, and not in vain, in the dressing of a fly, 
or in examining his stock in hand in all their 
pride of varied beauty. This is a resource 
which may easily be understood by reference to 
our common nature. The sportsman, on a like 
occasion, will perhaps seek relief in visiting his 
stable or dog kennel, or in overlooking his 
shooting gear. The lover of art will take his 
own method of seeking ease. I remember a 
foreigner in the island of Malta, who had a good 
collection of paintings, most of them choice 
copies of the old masters, and he assured me. 
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that when wearied with official business, or har- 
assed by troublesome business or persons, he 
had only to go home and look at his favourite 
tableaux, and he was soothed. 

Amicus. Say no more; I am satisfied. I per- 
ceive I have laboured under a mistake, and pro- 
bably owing to my not attaching sufficient im- 
portance, in the instance of men raised above the 
labouring class, to manual helps such bs you 
allude to ; I, myself, from the nature of my en- 
grossing pursuits, never hitherto having had lei- 
sure to the degree requisite to admit ennui. I have 
often indeed thought, hearing of the drunken 
habits of our labouring men, and of the time 
and money, and may I not say constitution, 
wasted in the public house and beer shop, how 
much it would be for their advantage, had they, 
after the manner of women, some in-door occu- 
pation. One of the evils of the manufacturing 
system, on the modem gigantic scale, has been 
to put a stop in a great measure to the old in- 
door and home industry, such as spinning, 
weaving, knitting, &c. to which the men in 
rainy days, and in the long winter evenings 
could and did betake themselves, and thus, 
whilst earning sometMng to aid in the support 
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and contribute to the relief of the wants of 
their families, they escaped the temptation of 
drink, and at the same time helped to make the 
domestic circle contented and cheerful. This, at 
least, is what one would wish to picture to one- 
self, and no doubt was often witnessed in fami- 
lies which were right minded and well instructed, 
however hmnble. The poet, your favourite 
poet, has given an example of it in his pathetic 
story, and that a true one, of old Michael of 
Grasmere, in whose cottage were the bigger 
and lesser spinning-wheel, one or other, rarely 
idle. The time was that of the narrator's youth ; 
and now, sad to think, not a spinning-wheel, I 
am assiu*ed, is to be met with in the Lake Dis- 
trict, not even in its most secluded dales, so that 
if I may mention a little anecdote told me by a 
£riend of the poet's revered widow, that lady, 
who in her old age finds amusement in knitting 
socks for her friends, enhancing it and her gifts 
by using wool from her own sheep, and these 
pastured at Rydal Mount, is obliged to send her 
wool to the nearest manufacturing town to have 
it spun. 

PiSCATOB. I dbank you for this anecdote, so 
telling. I am glad we are agreed. In the de- 
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cline of home industry^ it is pleasing to think 
that anglmg may afford some check. I have 
often witnessed instances of labourers who have 
had a love of angling acquire skill in dressing 
fliesj and such I have commonly found more 
than ordinarily ingenious, and inteUigent, and 
well conducted, capable of turning their hands 
to many things, and unusually industrious. 

I would add another circmnstance in favour 
of fly-making. A little skill in the art enables 
one not only to give a lesson to others, — ^to young 
anglers who may wish to learn it, but also to 
supply one's friends in their necessities either 
with a kind of fly they may stand in need of, or 
with materials they may want. A friend, who 
I regret to think gave up angUng, his mind be- 
coming impaired, — and it was among the first 
S}anptoms, — sent me his fishing correspondence : 
an interesting one it was, full of kindnesses, re- 
lating mostly to leave for fishing particular rivers, 
the seasons and kind of sport, to descriptions of 
flies suitable to certain waters, &c., intermixed 
with requests for this or that kind of feather, or 
other material, and thanks for the receipt of 
them. WiU Honeycomb, in the Spectator, is a 
good example in point ; the idle, pleasant^ kind- 
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hearted, good-natured man, always busy, always 
welcome : the dressing of a fly was one of his 
accomplishments, and his fly-gifts stood him in 
gaining favour more than their weight in gold. 
Amicus. Enough, enough ! You excite my 
desire rather too much, fearing disappointment. 
When we meet again, and you have time to 
spare, I must request you to give me some in- 
struction, and to practise that act of kindness to 
which you have just been alluding. 




COLLOQUY n. 

Practkal and Suggestive. 




Amicus. 
ELL, though unexpectedly met, 
your rod and fishing pannier re- 
mind me of your art, and revive 
my wish for some instruction in it ; 
and, as I see the lake is unruffled, when I un- 
derstand there is no chance of sport with the 
fly, perhaps you will do me the kindness to show 
me how to make one. 

PiSCATOR. Willingly. Let us seat ourselves 
on the soft turf, under the partial shadow of 
that oak just coming into leaf, and begin our 
task. How well I remember the time when, in 
a like spot, even more wild and charming, and 
at the same season, I received my first lesson 
from an old angler, whom I found sunning him- 
self at the foot of a rock in a bosky meadow 
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within sound of the murmuring brook, and 
within sight of the pretty lambs which were 
playing and racing here and there in the fuU 
enjoyment of young life and bountiful nature. 

Amicus. Pray consider me perfectly igno- 
rant, like a child who has to learn his letters. 
Begin if you can with the alphabet, the simplest 
elements of your art. 

PisCATOR. I will do my best; and yet, per- 
haps, I may not succeed, for nothing is more 
difficult than elementary teaching : but I do not 
despair with so apt a scholar. 

To imitate a fly, — that being the ostensible 
object of fly-making, — ^it may be well to call to 
mind how a fly is constituted. Its principal 
parts are, you know, a head, body, wings, and 
legs, with filamentous appendices, of less signifi- 
cance, at one or both extremities. Such is the 
general model : now see how I attempt to imi- 
tate it. I first select the materials required and 
the implements. Here they are: I take them 
from my fishing-book. See, the materials are a 
hook, silk-worm gut, silk thread, wax, a feather, 
a hackle from a cock's neck, and a wing-feather 
of the starling, or stare, as the bird is still in 
many places called. The implements are few. 
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the silk between its fibres, and detach, either by 
breaking or the scissors, what is more than ne- 
cessary of the small end. Now, with the fin- 
gers pressing the hackle in the direction of the 
barb, I apply the wings, securing them also in 
their place for the moment with the same fin- 
gers. Next I fasten them to the shank by two 
or three firm turns of 
the silk, and tie, — pray 
observe specially .the 
manner of doing this. 
I now clip off" what is in 
excess of the wings, and 
lo, the fly is finished : here it is. 

Amicus. The finishing part, the fastening, 
to which you specially call my attention, I do 
not clearly comprehend. Show me, if you please, 
the manner of doing it again. 

PisCATOB. Look how I arrange the silk. 

After having sufficiently warped it, that is, 

turned it round the head, I make first this tie, a 

simple loop-tie. Next, 

I place the end of the 

silk thus, and warp, 

passing the portion 

B over the head and 
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[>und the shimk, pro- 
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mtion to the subject, 
should you become curious about fly-making, as 
I hope you will, you will find other metliods 
described and recommended ; and should you 
visit the workshops of the tackle-makers, as I 
would recommend you to do, you will see pro- 
bably Bometlung peculiar in the way of nmkiDg 
in each, one artist preferring this method, an- 
other that; or varying the method' according to 
the kind of fly required. These variations it 
would be as useless as tedious to attempt to 
describe; and the same remark applies to the 
minutise of the art, which can be learnt only 
practieally. 
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i the coils in suc- 
cession, beginning with the last made. 

Now let us attach &e casting-line to the main- 
line. I make a loop, you observe, at the thick- 
est end of the former ; there is already a loop at 
be end of the m^- 
ne. I pass one over 
be other, and that of 
be casting-line over the loop of the main, and 
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the remainder of the casting-line through the 
loop of the main-line^ and then draw the two 
loops together. 

I shall now put on two flies^ and they shall 
be those just made ; one as a tail-flj, the other 
as a bob-fly, or dropper. I loop the gut of 
each. The tail-fly I attach in the same manner 
as the casting-line, having, as you see, made a 
loop at its fine extremity. The dropper, the 
gut of which I shorten so as to reduce it to about 
three inches, I fasten by means of a loop over 
the casting-line, at the distance of about three 
feet from the tail-fly. 

Let us now rise and go to the lake. If I 
do not deceive myself, we shall have a good 
chance of some sport, for I see there is a fine 
ripple on the water, and the wind is from the 
right quarter, the genial and warm south-west 
Pray take the landing-net, for we may have 
occasion for its use. Now that we are on our 
feet, I may remark that I have dwelt more on 
knots and fastenings than you may think neces- 
sary, because they are, in truth, both necessary 
and important, the latter especially, and more 
than the unpractised can imagine. A know- 
ledge of them, indeed, is essential to neatness 
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I and lettuig the flies fall lightly on the 
:r. AH! There was a rise I The fish is 
:ed, and it b a Uvelj one. What summer- 
he makes t Now he is near the shore. Be 
y. He is landed, a fi^ not less than a 
id, and in excellent condition, marked by 
smallness of the head, the thickness of the 
', and its clean and brilliant colouring. 
Amicus. Why use the landing-net? Why 
not have drawn T»im out at once ? 

FisCATOB. See, there is a bank, and though 

a low one, only about a foot high, I should have 

i to have lifted the fish this space through 

} air, risking its loss by the breaking of the 
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gut, which you will readily comprehend, taking 
into account the different degrees of reastance 
or force to contend with in the two media, 
water and air. I haye had the curiosity to 
weigh trouts in water and air, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their specific gravity. When the 
air-bladder — all the Salmonidas, remember^ are 
provided with an air-bladder — was tolerably 
distended^ I found the specific gravity of the 
fish — it was a small one — ^little exceeding that 
of water, being only 10,177 to water as 10,000 : 
and, in another instance, a larger fish, and in 
the air-bladder of which there was Kttle air, its 
specific gravity did not exceed 10,610. The 
small fish weighed only 10*2 grs. in water, but 
456*3 grs. in air; the larger weighed in sir 
832'3 grs., in water only 48*3 grs., so great was 
the difference, — a difference well adapted to 
show the use of the landing-net ; or, if not pro- 
vided with it, when one has the good fortune 
to hook a heavy fish, the propriety of landing it 
where the water is shallow, and not attempting 
to lift it out of the water. 

Amicus. What you mention is interesltjng. 
I am beginning now to perceive how anglpg 
may be associated with the exact sciences^ij 
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istory, and thereby have 
parted to it 

ost true; and the more 

and enter into the study 

will he convinced of ita 

rests. Even the ait in 

the ^r-hladder is an example ; it is a fit subject 

for research; as is also the bladder itself, in 

which, by means of a glandular structure per- 

tfuning to it, the air is secreted. 

Amicus. You were right in your prognostics 
as to the favouring wind. What success you 
have had I In a short half hour you have cap- 
tured six fine and beautiful trout I 

P18CATOR. Now try yoiir hand ; commenomg 
with a short line, gradually lengthening it; 

Amicus. I cannot reach that part where the 
fish are rising without running out more line. 
What noise was that like the crack of a whip ? 

PiacATOK. That of your line too rapidly re- 
turned : and that crack, I dare say, has lost you 
jCt us see. So it is. And rest content 
ore you will lose before you become an 
ished angler ; but be not discouraged ; 
say as Kelson did on seeing a mid- 
in a tremor on first going into action. 
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** It was the same with me in my first trial" 
Here is a fly to supply the place of your lost 
one. 

Amicus. Ah^ I have risen and hooked a fish^ 
and surely a large one. But he is off. 

PisCATOR. And you are again minus a fly. 
You struck too forcibly, and the loss of the fly 
was the consequence. Till you have acquired 
a certain degree of skiU, you had better leave 
the fish to hook itself. 

Amicus. I will follow your advice. A fish 
has taken my dropper. How he runs out the 
line and makes the reel click I 

PiscATOR. That click of the reel is music! 
Be patient and steady. The fish is the heaviest 
that has taken the fly to-day. Let him exhaust 
some of his strength, keeping a tight line on 
him with the butt of your rod well raised. 
Now he wearies. He is captured. *^ Glory to 
you/' I say, in the cheering manner of an old 
Irish fisherman, who always used the expression 
when a friend of mine whom he accompanied, then 
a youth and in his novitiate, took a salmon, 
though when he effected a capture himself he 
gave vent to his feeling merely by the guttural 
« Ugh." 
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Amicus. I am happy, and will stop, having 
accomplished more than I ever expected, — Skilled 
a trout, which you say is over two pounds. 
Whilst we walk to our temporary home, to 
which you have invited me, allow me to ask you 
respecting points I should be glad to be informed 
about; and, first, what is gut, which seems so 
essential to fly-fishing ? From whence is it ob- 
tained, and what are the marks of that best fitted 
for use ? 

PiSCATOR. Silkworm gut, as the name im- 
pUes, is obtained from the silkworm, and in sub- 
stance and composition difiTers but little from 
silk. When the caterpillar, the silkworm, is 
mature for passing into the chrysalis state, and 
has in store the material for forming her cocoon, 
— ^her nest of silk, in which to be enveloped 
when in that state, — she is killed by being im- 
mersed in vinegar : the silk bag is opened, and 
its semifluid viscid contents drawn out into a 
thread, which presently hardening on exposure 
to the air, constitutes what you are inquiring 
about. It is only of late years that gut has 
come into use for the purpose to which it is ap- 
plied by the angler, that is, within the last hun- 
dred years, and since the time that Izaak Walton 
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and Cotton wrote, they maJdng no mention of 
it, and employing always, as well for attaching 
their flies as for their casting-line and main-line, 
horse hair, to which even now some delicate 
anglers give the preference, when they can get 
choice hair of unusual strength. The late adop- 
tion of gut is not surprising, considering the 
history of silk, and how in comparatively modem 
times, from a curiosity, and that a precious one, 
it has rapidly come into such conmion use. You 
may remember that, even so late as the time of 
King James, it was hardly known in England, 
and that the first pair of silk stockings worn by 
a British monarch was lent him by a subject, 
the Earl of Arundel, on his return from Italy, 
from whence he had brought them. As for the 
quality of gut best fitting it for the angler, I 
may mention roundness and perfect smoothness 
and uniformity of thread, such being strongest, 
least liable to twist, and, in proportion to its 
strength, least liable to startle the fish. The 
newer it is the better; and the same remark 
applies to silk generally, both becoming weaker, 
and the former more brittle, with age. It is 
made of various degrees of thickness. The an- 
gler making his choice will do so according to 
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for which it Js required, 
^e will be that for ealmon 
g; the first Deeding the 
Id it ; the latter, the finest 
tter the bIuU of the aogler, 
ill choose, and the greater 
his success will be, and this ahnost as much in 
angling for the most powerful fish, such as the 
sahnon, as for the smallest and weakest. Before 
uwng gut, it is well to moisten it. This ia the 
more deserving of attention in making the cast- 
ing line. All, or nearly all, animal and vegeta- 
ble substances acquire more or less of brittleness 
on being thoroughly dried, and of toughness by 
the absorption of moisture. Moreover, most of 
them swell in their fibre, and shorten on being 
wetted ; and consequently fastenings made with 
fibres moist, must he less liable to loosen than 
when made with dry fibres. As a rule for 
strength and neatness, I believe it may be liud 
down that the knots should be made when the 
gut is moist, and that the cut ends should be 
warped with silk when dry. It is well to ob- 
serve not to coil the casfjng-line wet ; or if wet, 
to coil it not in narrow space ; it is then best 
wound round the hat : it ia well, too, in coiling 
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colour ; and others employ Indian rubber. This 
last method of straitening the gut, we are in- 
formed in " Salmonia," was first used by Dr. 
WoUaston, a philosopher, who in advanced age 
became an angler, and a keen one, and we may 
he sure with no common enjoyment. Fart of 
hia fishing equipment was a piece of Indian rub- 
ber attached by a string to a buttonhole. 

Amicus. I perceive that the gut forming 
your casting-line and that of your flies is not of 
the same hue ; how is that? 

PiBCAXOB. Both are attuned ; the one brown- 
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for a Highland stream, 
the other bluish, very 
;es Btream of the Lake 
stained by immeraon 
;wood ; the other, in a 
^ ^ tea, to which a little 

ink has been added. To make the at^n per- 
uianent, a mordant also should be used, such a 
one is alum; the gut either before or after 
being stained by the colouring matter, should 
be dipped in a solution of this salt There are 
many other modes of dyeing gut as well as fea- 
thers; affording thns, I may remark, anotlier 
connexion of the angler's art, viz. with that of 
the dyer, in all its det^ls and refinements a 
beautiful and most useful chemical sat. 

Amicd8. You have more than once spoken 
of wax. Fray what is it that you so designate ; 
and is there more than one kind used by an- 
glers? 

PrscATOE. Wax, you know, in its most ge- 
neral sense, implies any thing tenacious, used 
for cert^ purposes, and not necessarily the 
wax of the chemists, bees-wax, of vegetable 
origin, and itself composed of two proximate 
principles, cerine and myricine. The wax em- 
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ployed by anglers is artificially made. That most 
generally in use is shoemaker's wax, which is 
formed of rosin, pitch and oil, mixed over the 
fire, at a temperature little more than sufficient 
to insure complete liquefaction, and in such pro- 
portions as to make the compound of a proper 
consistence. A defect of this kind of wax is, 
that it is liable to become brittle with age, and 
then not to hold well, owing probably to the 
loss of the volatile part of the pitch. This is 
partially remedied by adding to it a portion of 
lard blending them by fusion ; thus the wax is 
rendered tougher. Another objection, owing 
to the pitch, is its dark colour, masking or in- 
juring all bright coloured silk to which it is ap- 
plied. The wax I have found most useful and 
least faulty is one, the preparing of which I 
learned from an old Irish fisherman in the wUds 
of Connemara ; and he, he told me, had the re- 
cipe from an English gentleman, a skilful an- 
gler, who assured him, that he had paid five 
pounds for the secret of its composition. I give 
the recipe almost verbatim. You will see ihai 
it is free from any volatile matter : — 

" Two oimces of best yellow rosin ; one 
dra<;hm of bees wax. Put them into a pipkin 
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itelj melted. Then 
of spermaceti ; and 
bantly stirring it for 
r. Pour the melted 
lid water : it will in- 
this state, and while 
yet warm, work it, by pulUng it through the 
fingers until cold. This last operation is neces- 
sary to make the wax tongh, and to give it that 
silvery hue it has when made in perfection. 
It is called transparent wax," — a name, I may 
remuk, it hardly deserves, being only slightiy 
translucent; it is, however, almost colourless. 

The property of this wax, in common witii 
any other composition fit to be used by the 
angler as wax, is tiiat it softens by warmth — a 
difference of a few degrees being sufficient to 
convert it from being bard and brittie and un- 
adhesive to the touch, to soft, yielding and 
sticky. Consequentiy, wax does not work well 
io cold weather or in cold fingers; and flies, 
therefore, should not be dressed under such cir- 
cumstances; for if they are, they will prove 
treacherous, slipping from the gut on the least 
application of force. The true time for fiy- 
making is when the weather is warm ; or, if you 
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choose to be independent of the external air^ in 
a well warmed room, nearer 70^ of Fahrenheit 
than 60^ In using wax it is best to detach a 
small portion from the mass, a portion little 
bigger than a pea, and to work it between the 
fingers till it is properly softened ; and the silk 
should be waxed only the instant before it is 
used ; and, in the process of making the fly, the 
waxing may be repeated once or more, so as to 
be sure of good adhesion. 

Amicus. I have been irregular in my in- 
quiries: I fancy I ought first to have begged 
infonnationreBpecting the hook. Pray, instruct 
me about it. 

PisCATOK. Truly your first questioning 
should have been about it, inasmuch as in the 
hook, it would appear, if we are to credit the 
learned in the law, the principle of angling is 
involved ; angle and hook being synonymes, and 
angling merely fishing with a hook, however 
the hook may be used, whether baited or naked, 
whether as a lure in the form of an artificial 
fly, or for snatching up the fish by ** kliddng," 
as it is called in the Lake district, that is, by 
dropping the hook underneath the fish, and fas- 
tening it foul by a sudden jerk — a method 
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which all true anglers must denounce and hold 
up to abhorrence as barbarous and poachmg, 
and the more especially as it is only practised 
during the breeding season, and on the compa- 
ratively rare fish, the delicate Charr, which 
then leaves the deep water for the shallow, and 
is thus easily taken. As it is not usual for 
anglers, even the most zealous, to make their 
own hooks, I shall not enter into the particulars 
liow they are made ; these you may learn by con-» 
stdting ^^ Salmonia," in which, as from personal 
knowledge, the method is described, that em- 
ployed by a celebrated Irish artist, O'Shaugh- 
nessy of Limerick, whose salmon hooks, under 
the name of Limerick hooks, were long in high 
repute* It may sujffice to speak of the qualities 
of hooks, and how they should be tested. Their 
prime qualities should be strength and tough- 
ness; a good hook should neither break nor 
bend. If it break without bending, under no 
immoderate pressure, the steel has been too 
highly tempered; if it bend under the same 
pressure, either it has not been suflSciently 
tempered, or has not, from soft iron, been pro^ 
perly converted into steel. Those who are cu- 
rious about their hooks, commonly try them 
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} ; the next in size by ; 
ad so on in sequence gra- 
t is well to remember this, 
)ccasion to order a supply 
no mistake made as to the 

ime method of numbering 

and it is to be regretted 
iiblin, for instance, in one 
of the principal tackle ehope, the method is re- 
versed; the largest salmon hooks are marked 
0, the number increasing with the lessening 
size of the hook ; whilst in another shop of the 
same city letters are used to denote the size of 
hooks. 

Amicus. Now from the hook allow me to 
turn to the rod, and inquire about it, for surely 
It is essential to angling. What are the quali- 
ties which a good serviceable rod should pos- 
sess? 

PisCAToa. Though the honest angler will 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no 
lawfii! angling without the angling-rod, you 
cannot be sure that such would be the opinion 
of Counsel; he probably would decide that 
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it is tapered. In a very useful little book on 
fly-fishings " Practical Fly-fishing, founded on 
Nature, by Arundo," written by a worthy friend 
of mine, an accomplished angler, there are good 
directions for making a single-handed trout 
rod. Here is an example of one for small nvers 
or brook-fishing, where the greatest delicacy 
and skill are required in casting the fly and 
killing the fish, if of good size. It consists of 
three pieces ; the butt of yellow pine, five feet 
long; the middle of logwood, four feet; the 
top also of logwood, three feet three inches and 
half. For the minute details, as to the thick- 
ness of the several parts and the splices, I must 
refer you to the work itself; and also for a de- 
scription of the good qualities of a rod thus 
constructed. I may notice, however, particu- 
larly the advantage of using logwood ; it is its 
great elasticity and enduring strength : I agree 
with the author, that after using a rod made 
after his plan, all of this wood, excepting the 
butt, one is not satisfied with a rod of any other 
wood. The brittleness of logwood is indeed an 
objection to it ; I know of no other. When a 
longer rod is required, as for salmon-fishing, or 
for fishing a wide river, or from the shore of a 
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lake, one of abon 
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Amicds. What kind of reel do you most ap- 
prove ; for it is surely a needful addition to the 
rod ? 'Without it — and I think I have seen la- 
bourers tlius unprovided — great inconvenience 
must be experienced. 

P18CATOE. Truly so ; ao one but the 
poorest will do without this tad. The qui 
for which a reel should be selected are d 
strength, not being liable to get out of ( 
and at the same time working readily, 
simplest structure I have found to answer 
and the single I prefer to the multipljKng 
The most useful I have ever had was em 
of brass, even to the handle, and so strong 
parts so firmly screwed together as to be s> 
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from accident; The cylinder on which th< 
is wound waa large, and consequently even 
ont a multii^ying wheel, it allowed of the e 
ening of the line when needed, rapidly, 
when taking powerlid &)h which require 
played, tiiat the qualitiee of the reel are cl 
tested, ^id when, as in the instance of thi 
mon, it is of importance to let out and ta 
line without risk of check, and in very 
time, so as to prevent any great stnun oi 
line endangering breaking, and yet to kee 
a cert^n degree of pressure on the fish. ] 
fitted for the purpose you will find in any 
fishing-tackle shop in London, Dublin or ] 
burgh, or indeed in any large provincial 
in the neighbourhood of which there is a ea 
river. 

Amicus. One question more : I have 1 
of fishing-books ; and you have shown me y 
which I ratlier admire than envy the posse 
of, it is BO bulky and elaborate. Tell me, ij 
please, the kind of thing best fitted for my 
taste and want& 

PiBCATOB, Suit your own taste, which 
can ea^y do, in any fishing-tackle shop: 
what may be better, suspend your choic( 
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your love of angling has been tried and con- 
firmed. In the meantime^ even the common 
cover of a letter will do well to hold all you re- 
quire^ such as a casting-line or two^ and a dozen 
or two of flies. When you do choose a fishing- 
book^ as I trust you will, whatever its form, 
size, or composition, let me advise you to have 
its binding of Eussian leather. The advantage 
of this leather is, that it is a safeguard against 
insects, the larvse of which are great enemies of 
artificial flies, feeding on them, and devouring 
their feathery part. If you cannot get a book 
with such binding, — ^and such a one is rarely to 
be had ready made, — the next best advice I can 
offer is, that you pour some essential oil into the 
book you get ; or, when not using it, keeping 
it in a drawer in which are some pieces of cam- 
phor. It is well to recollect that insects dislike 
perfumes, and that those so agreeable to us are 
fatal to the majority of them. If you have any 
doubt, you can easily remove it by a simple ex- 
periment ; for instance, by placing an insect to- 
gether with a drop of attar of roses, or the oil of 
lavender, or any other essential oil, under a wine- 
glass inverted ; the insect will presently become 
senseless, as if acted on by ether or chloroform. 
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and unless taken out^ will soon be deprived of 
life. 

Amicus. Liking perfumes, I like your ad- 
vice. It is a good example of the utile et dulce. 
Hitherto I have considered perfumes only as a 
luxury. 

PisCATOE. By becoming an angler, you may 
learn other secrets, or rather, I should say, other 
useful and, it may be, curious particulars, for 
secrets the honest angler has none. See, we are 
at our inn I I am glad I have prevailed on you 
to let me have your company for a day or two. 
In the evening, if not too tired, we can resimie 
the conversation: and proud I shall be and 
happy if I make a convert of you to my angling 
views, and in so doing, strengthen the old tie of 
friendship which absence and distance may have 
somewhat loosened. Remember the words of 
the Roman, in his De AmicitiS., ** Nihil esse, 
quod ad se rem ullam tam alliciat et contrahat^ 
qu^ ad amicitiam similitude." 



^ or rather, for my share, dinner and 
n tea combined. And trust me, if 
^ I may be allowed to speak from 
ig experience, that after a good day's fishing, 
beverage is more refreshing than tea; and 
it to those in vigorous health, or even average 
alth, the Abemethian maxim is best, viz. to 
defy the more urgent want first, and after al- 
dng hunger to relieve thirst. In proof of the 
reshing effect, I am ready, if agreeable to 
11, to perform the promise I made, and give 
ih information as I may be able respecting 
1 as objects of natural history. Some of the 
rtdculars can hardly fail to interest you, and 
you become, aa I am now sanguine you 
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' be of use in following the 

n experience ia in fiiTour of 
though I have not followed 
them to-day : those who doubt them, would do 
yreU to consult the nairatiTes of our intrepid 
arctic trsTellers. But to our Eubject, on which 
you are so kind as to offer information. Do not 
laugh, smile you may, at the question in staii> 
ing I am about to ask. What is a fish ? what 
are its characteristics ? Is a whale a fish ? 

PiacATOB. Assuredly not; no more than a 
bat is a bird. It is the more important parts of 
the organization which naturalists have selected 
foir establishing the larger generalization, such 
as classes — parts by which the vital functions 
and the reproductive are performed. Consi- 
dered in relation ta its special class, a fish is an 
oimal with a single heart, that is, composed of 
a auricle and ventricle, and with breathing 
rgans, branchia or gills, which act on the water 
aesing through them, and separate tiie vital lur 
; contains, thereby aerating or oxygenatiDg the 
lood. 
Ahicub. According to this definition, is not 
fi^ a fish, or at least in its early stage as a 
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Amicus. What of their senses and appetites ? 
I am desirous of information respecting these, 
to enable me to determine whether I shall be an 
angler or not ; for should it appear that fish are 
gifted with a high sensibility, or have qualities 
of an endearing kind, I am doubtful that I could 
with a good conscience become one of your 
gentle fraternity, or adopt the epithet except in 
irony. 

PiscATOR. You shall judge for yourself. I 
shall endeavour, in imparting what you want to 
know, to be as truthful as possible. Fish cer- 
tainly have five senses, in common with man, 
and it is possible a sixth, by which they may be 
conscious of certain states of atmosphere, of 
which we have no distinct perception. But this 
is conjecture, and, whether true or false, it may 
be long before we have a sufficiency of facts to 
determine. 

Of all their senses, the sight seems to be the 
one of greatest acuteness, and on which they are 
most dependent. In the embryo fish, its organ 
the eye is the first that is seen distinctly formed, 
and of all is most elaborate in its structure, 
hardly less so than that of man, and with a 
power of adjustment probably greater, fitting it 
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t)serve the instant rush they make, and that 
iiten from a distance of sever^ feet or yarda, 
hen a wonn is thrown into the water. Con- 
dering their power of vision, the maxim to 
sh far and fine is well founded ; with this con- 
ition, however, to insure success, that the two, 
tr and^n«, be not disjoined ; and consequently 
le young angler must be satisfied with increas- 
ig the length of his cast as he improves in de- 
lacy of casting. 

The sense probably next in acutenese 
' sight is that of smell. This is an ir 
hich may be drawn from the size of the olfac- 
iry nerve, and the situatioa in which it ia 
laced, so as to render it easily acted on by 
ater. Look, for inatence, at this trout, one 
!8erved for our breakfast to-morrow. Here, 
Jtween the mouth and the eyes, at a spot cor- 
isponding to that of the nose in the mammalia. 
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which the nerve of smell 
bserre its two apertures, 
vhich the water in paas- 
;ssion, if cont^nii^ any 
odorous particles ; and that each an impresmon 
may be made under water you may easily con- 
vince yourself, by plunging your head into water 
to which some scent has been added ; then, on 
drawing the water into the nostril, you will im- 
mediately perceive the perfume ; at least, such 
has been the result whenever I have made the 
triaL What the degree of acutenesB of this 
sense is in fish has not been ascertained. Pro- 
bably it is not very refined ; and now less atten- 
tion is p^d to it practically than formerly, when 
scented baits appear from old books on angling 
to have been in repute. 

Amicus. Is there any communication between 
the olfactory oi^an and the respiratory, such as 
exists in the mammalia ? 

PisCATOB. There is none; and the absence 
of it is one of the diBtinctive marks of the class. 
The gills receive the water, the Mr in which is 
to supply oxygen t« the blood, solely through , 
the mouth, by the action of the branchial cover- 
ings, after the manner of a forcing pump : it is 
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emell. We may thus conclude, taking int» ac- 
count that the gustatory nerves are small, and 
likewise from the manner in which fish swallow 
their food entire : I speak now specially of the 
Salmonidie. From this circumstance you might, 
perhaps, be induced to think that they are with- 
out the sense altogether. But as we know that 
they are in the habit of rejecting those thiuj 
not fit for food, — they fake into their moutihs 
great variety as it were for trial, — I think n 
must admit that they have the sense, and if a 
for enjoyment, at least for the purpose of discri- 
mination. The angler, aware of this habit, tbinka 
it right to strike the instant the fish takes the 
fly or bMt, supposing that so soon as the lure is 
discovered it will be rejected ; though I have 
beard it advocated that the practice is injurious, 
and that by suddenly withdrawing the fly, there 
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* 
such as those produced by cataracts and the like, 

and intended to warn the fish of danger, and 
enable it to judge of the force, the impetus with 
which it may have to contend. 

The last of the five senses, the touch, is pro- 
bably over most parts of the surface very obtuse. 
The scaly covering, itself destitute of sensation, 
like our nail, leads to this belief, as do many 
facts which the experience of the angler fur- 
nishes. Often a trout has been captured with a 
hook in its mouth, which it had carried off only 
an hour or two before. I have retaken a salmon 
liberated as short a time, heedless of the wound 
given by the gaff in landing him : and other in- 
stances of the like kind have been related to me 
by accurate observers. Hence, I think, on the 
score of sensitiveness, you need have no com- 
pimction of conscience in becoming an angler ; 
and were you acquainted with the habits of fish 
in all their details, you would, I am sure, be 
quite at ease on the subject. I allude now to 
the two great functions by which as individuals 
they are supported and their species maintained ; 
viz. their mode of feeding and of breeding ; both 
carried on in the most inhuman way, according 
to our ideas of humanity. Take the example of 
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nimal matter, and 
lis, which it seizes 
1 iBdiscrimiimtely 
exception of tKfc 
ring creature that 
devour, from the 
fly and gnat, fi«m 
aed krva, and not 
even epaxing it« own kind, it being no uncommon 
;iirreace to take a large trout with a smaller 
3 in its stomach. In manner of breeding tliey 
1 hardly be said to show any parental affection, 
at least the Sahnonidie. Their eggs are deserted, 
afler having been properly deposited in a suit- 
able bed of gravel, left to the mercy of chance to 
be hatched, and the young fish consequently 
never know tlieir parents, who, Saturn-like, 
often feed on their helpless offspring. 

Auicns. You have ^ven me information to 
reflect on, and I think I may say to harden my 
heart agfunst these beautiful and cruel creatures, 
these cannibal monsters ! But let mc not abuse 
them, as they are merely following Iheir instincts, 
and acting in accordance with their nature and 
nization ; and no doubt performing a useful 
in the economy of nature. 
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PisCATOR. Unquestionably : all their habits, '] 
I believe, if carefully considered, justify the re- 
mark. The breeding of fish, which perhaps we * 
Aay return to somewhat in detail, should it be ; 
your wish, affords a striking example. Now I 
will only mention, that though so careless of their 
ova when deposited, yet, at the time when they 
are in the act of shedding them, and when a 
male is always associated with a female, they not 
only do not feed on their eggs, but laboriously 
make a bed in the gravel for their reception, 
and drive away other fish intent on devouring 
them. This is well known in the instance of 
the salmon; — it, the male, has often been seen 
fiercely turning on and driving away trout ; the 
latter collecting about the spawning-beds, w^ith 
the intent of feeding on the salmon roe, of which 
they are specially destructive. From the gullet 
of one trout, a large one, we are assured that no 
less than six hundred salmon ova were obtained^ 
some of which, put apart, were afterwards 
hatched, using the artificial process. 

Amicus. How is it, the trout being so vera- 
racious and omnivorous, that the angler need be 
at any trouble in selecting his baits, and more 
especially in the instance of flies ? 
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cept by using an imitation of the prevailing fly. 
It is easy to adduce facts in illustration. The 
lakes of Westmeath in Ireland afford a striking 
example. There, whilst the May-fly is on the 
water, conunencing in the month of May, early 
or late according to the warmth of the season, 
there is excellent fly-fishing, using either the 
May-fly itself by dapping, or its imitation in the 
ordinary way of casting. Then fish of a large 
size, seldom under two or three pounds, and 
often from three to five and six, may thus be 
taken — ^fish as good for the table as for sport. 
So soon as the fly is off, the season ceases ; these 
great trout are no longer to be captured by fly- 
fishing, or rarely, though they may be, and 
often are, by trolling. I have known two 
anglers, using the natural fly, take in one day 
twenty-four of these great fish, altogether weigh- 
ing ninety-four pounds: this was in the last 
week of May. The Bracken-clock affords an- 
other instance of the like kind. When this fly 
is on the water, the angler will be disappointed 
if he expects success, unless he can condescend 
to the tame process of dapping ; then, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, using this fly, he may 
soon fill his pannier. 
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f that such excellent 
the Westmeath lakes, 
fa, as I have heard, to 
)e so limited as to time, 
of the May-fly on the 

to perceive indications 
ed in angling. Should 
you ever visit these lakes, it is worth knowing 
that this favourite fly of the trout does not make 
its appearance on all of them at the same lame ; 
but, very conveniently, as it were to prolong 
the diverraon of the angler, successively on the 
three which are connected, and thus extending 
over a period of rather more than two months, 
viz. from about the middle of May to about the 
first of August 

Amicds. Your statements respecting the ha- 
bits of the trout, I must admit, may well remove 
any scruple of conscience about engaging in 
angling, so far as mere humanity is concerned : 
indeed, the humane man may logically hold that, 
1 killing a trout, especially a large one, he kills 
destructive and cruel tyrant, and is the means 
f saving the lives of innumerable living beings. 
Ids being proved to my satisfaction, and feel- 
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ing well disposed towards angling, I should be 
glad to know more of the family of the Salmo- 
nidae. Pray what is their intelligence ? 

PiSCATOR. Their instincts^ no doubt, are 
strong, on which they are most dependent; their 
intelligence seems to be feeble ; it is perhaps most 
shown in the faculty of memory. Where a river 
is much fished, more skill and more deceptiye 
flies are required for success than in a river sel- 
dom fished. An oriental traveller related to 
me an instance in proof. In a mountainous 
district in Persia, he came to a fine stream 
abounding in trout, on wHch an artificial fly 
had never been cast. Provided with rod and 
tackle, for he was a zealous angler, and never 
travelled without them whenever there was any 
chance of following his favourite sport, he sat 
down and made a fly like those he saw the trout 
feeding on. Using this till he was tired, at 
each cast he raised a fish, and hooked so many 
of those he rose, that great was his success. 
The next day he resumed his fishing, but found 
it necessary to shift his ground, those which 
had been thrown over the day before having, he 
inferred, become wary, as if cognisant of the 
artificial lure. And you will find somewhat in 
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As to sleep, fish, I believe, do rest and " steep 
air eenses in foi^etfiilnesa," and this probably 
)re by night than by day. I am led to this 
Qclu^on from observations on very young fish. 
lese, about the darkest part of the night, when 
nfined in glasses so ae to be easily seen, I have 
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ing on the bottom of 
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PiSCATOE. Though your reasoning b spe- 
cious, your conclusion is not in accordance with 
feet. The trout, and indeed all the Salmonidee, 
seem disposed more or less to keep together, 
resembling in this respect more the jackall and 
wolf than the lion and tiger. Where one trout 
is seen, you will hardly fail to observe another ; 
and in a well stocked river, small companies of 
them are of common occurrence. Wbether at- 
tached to one another we cannot say, having no 
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means^ that I am aware o£» of testing their feel- 
ings; but it at least seems pretty certain that 
they are attached to places, as well as that they 
are in some measure affected in their forms and 
colouring by local peculiarities of water or 
ground In a single day's fishing of tiie same 
river or lake you may have proof as satisfactory 
of this, as, in passing through Piedmont, — com- 
paring the healthy and robust peasantry of the 
higher Alps with the dwarfed and often diseased 
inhabitants of the deep secluded valleys,— of the 
influence of local physical peculiarities in the 
human race. Where the water is deep and the 
bottom dark, you commonly meet with dark ill- 
conditioned fish ; where of moderate depth, or 
shallow, with a bright sandy bottom, with fish 
of vivid colours, well formed and fed, beautifU 
to look at and excellent for the table ; and this 
for a constancy, as if neither kind were given to 
wandering. 

Amicus. I thank you for the information 
you have given me. And now, having excited 
my curiosity and removed my scruples, and in 
a manner prepared me for entering your craft, 
pray do me another favour, allow me to be your 
companion in some fishing excursion, — one of 
those you indulge yourself in for recreation and 



hope to mtroauoe you to, ot a very encouniging 
kind, well fitted to confirm the taste for the art 
where there ifl the Limate disposition requisite to 

L cultivate and succeed in it. I shall take you to 

I a wild district ; and we shall have to rough it, — 
which, I think, in your case will rather add to 

f than diminish the pleasure. Two, when sure 
of agreeing, are the proper number for excur- 

f sons of the kind; a larger party may have 
difficulty in finding accommodation in the small 
country inns, or in finding couTeyauces, or even 
where a boat is necessary, finding a second, 

wL should there he one available for fishing. 





COLLOQUY IV. 

White^trout fishing, Derryclare Lakcy 

Connemara. 

Amicus. 
HIS is charming 1 How beautiful 
the lake with its many islets, and 
these wooded, contrasted with the- 
green and winding shores, and those 
noble hills and mountains encircling it like a 
frame — a frame worthy the picture. Here is 
some compensation for the short-comings as to 
beauty in the greater part of the district through 
which we have hitherto passed, so desolate and 
woodless; and also for our toilsome walk over' 
the bog, which, though almost a flat surface of 
swamp, our boatmen are pleased to call moun- 
tain. 

PiscATOE. The word in Galway is used to 
express imreclaimed land, irrespective of eleva- 
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It is this fish which will be our principal sport 
here ; and as the season and weather are favour- 
able — ^this being the second week in July, and 
after heavy rains, we may fairly calculate, as 
regards sport too, on having compensation. The 
boatmen know the best runs of the fish, and we 
shall soon be on them. Make ready your tackle. 

Amicus. Instruct me in the selection from 
what I laid in in Dublin, from those great ma- 
gazines of fishing gear, the fishing-tackle shops, 
the mere sight of which in their riches, gave me 
a high and somewhat alarming idea of the art 
and its requirements. 

PisCATOR. The choice is easily made. Your 
medium-sized rod, which you can use with one 
hand, but is better managed with two, is well 
fitted for this fish. Your casting-line should be 
of moderate strength, such as this, which with a 
little yielding and play, will not break in any 
struggle, however heavy the fish you may en- 
counter, unless it be a salmon ; and even a sal- 
mon, which by chance may be hooked, — ^for there 
are salmon in the lake, — with skill and patience 
may be mastered by it. As to flies, do not use 
more than two. Try these : they belong to the 
class of fancy flies, not being imitations of any 
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PisCATOR. You overrate their weight, as 
commonly done by the inexperienced. Tl 
largest, trust me, is under two pounds, and 
smallest not more than one. Boatman, try thes 
weight by our convenient weighing implemeni 
See, the first is an ounce under two pounds, an< 
the second barely a pound. They are well 
fish, and fresh run, as their bright silvery scal^ 
denotes. We cannot have better for the pot or] 
the live coal; that is, for boiling or broiling«j 
In these lakes the white-trout is not often tak< 
larger than our largest. Most commonly the] 
run between one and two pounds ; the largest] 
I have taken has not exceeded three pounds. 

Amicus. We are getting amongst the rush< 
What opening is that? Is it the outflow 
stream ? 

PisCATOR. It is; and within two or 
hundred yards is the head of the lower lake^ 
that of Ballinahinch, the first of the chain ; th< 
river in its short course connects the two. Boat 
men, it is time to change our ground. H< 
there is too little wind — ^too little curl of thej 
water. See, yonder, there is more ripple to the 
windward of the nearest islet, and if I recollec 
rightly, when here before, that spot was a good) 
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can manage well with my fingers^ as I have done 
of old amongst Asiatics. The burnt skin sepa- 
rates readily like the paper from a cutlet ; and 
the delicate/ substratum separates readily fix>m 
the bone. 

PisCATOE. Now we will wash our hands and 
take our rest^ whilst the boatmen make their 
meal. The material^ thanks to our sporty is 
ample^ and they will do it justice. Keclining 
where we are, a little to leeward of the fire, we 
shall escape the torment of gnats, which at this 
season here are somewhat troublesome. 

Amicus. I like this recurrence to nature; 
this best part of wild life; this catering and 
cooking for ourselves, and in the most agreeable 
manner, and under the most agreeable circum- 
stances. You have done well thus to initiate 
me in your favourite art. 

PisCATOK. The wind is freshening, and we 
are refreshed ; our boatmen have finished their 
meal and smoked their pipes : so let us torn 
again to our sport. We will proceed towards 
the upper end of the lake, where there are some 
runs almost equal in goodness to those at which 
we commenced at the opposite extremity. As 
you saw the river flowing out, so thus you will 
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these islets there is wood^ because there are no 
sheep or cattle on them to prevent its growth, 
as on the adjoining hills; and, there being 
abundance of peat for fuel within the easy reach 
of the few scattered inhabitants of the district, 
it is not worth their while to cross tlie water in 
quest of fire wood, especially as they find wood 
of a larger growth in their bogs — bogwood — 
the relics of ancient primeyal forests, splinters 
of which, from its bituminous quality, burning 
with a bright flame, they often use instead of 
candles. 

Amicus. I look around for a human dwelling: 
not one can my eye rest on ; or any object de- 
noting the presence of man. A more perf^ 
solitude I never saw. One might fancy oneself 
in an uninhabited country. Not even on the 
hill sides can I distinguish a single head of 
cattle. 

PisCATOB. Before the late famine there was 
no want of cattle on these hills; and soon, I 
doubt not, cattle and sheep will be seen here 
again; and the scene will have, as it ought, a 
pastoral character. Though no cottage is in 
sight, there is one near. Boatmen, make for 
and turn that point. 
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urprisel What a 
y come on ! How 
reflected from the 
lally dipping into 
t a bouse on the 
g like a roof and 

oietaken. It is a 
ae, and inhabited 
i to have anglers 
ike them comfort- 
up to it. Puab, 
Iftce — that rock. 
'X'here, tbere is a little flight of stone steps 
almost bid in the luzuriaot growth of weeds. 
Follow me. 

AHicns. What a nice fisliing-lodge ; matted 
throughout, roof, floor and walls. Who would 
expect so much comfort in such a wilderness? 
I see there are four small bed-rooms, off a good- 
sheA central utting-room. An excellent ar- 
rangement, and the kitchen apart. 

FiSCATOB. It is a good arrangement, and a 
common one for flshing and shooting lodges in 
Ireland. This, I beUeve, was built by the late 
Mr. Martin, the last of the family in possession 
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sold at so much a, yard. Nor is this the only 
use that is made of the rush. Rush-lighte are 
the universal candles of the district. Their ma- 
nufacture, too, is of the amplest I once wil- 
nessed it; it was on the shore of one of the 
Ballinahlncb lakes, Lough Oured, about six or 
seven miles from hence, and in the cabin of the 
" herd," or, as we should say in England, herds- 
man, where, when fishing and thirsty, I landed 
to get a draught of milk and water. Finding 
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vii, and how rarely are 
I av^ed myself of the 
into an Irish cabin, in 
eness, such as this ap- 
leat, roof of turf, and 
relied. The Bleeping 
' one, where the family 
good peat fire. Per- 
liosity even to looking 
entering, by the dark- 
ly one small window, 
tone ; but even when 
he light admitted was 
ibjects. In this strait 
for a candle, if there 
ivas the instant reply ; 
" you shall have it presently." The daughter, 
a handsome girl, just entering her teens, forth- 
with ran out, and quickly returned with a 
bundle of rushes she had gathered green. One 
was taken by the boatman, who accompanied 
and introduced me. He set to work and peeled 
off part of the rind, leaving just sufficient to 
support the pith. Whilst so doing, the mother 
pot on the fire a fragment of an old iron crock, 
and in it a lump of butter. When the butter 
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had melted and had ceased to crackle^ all the 
water having been driven off, the daughter was 
ready with the peeled rush to dip it into the 
melted butter; and this done^ the rush-light 
was made. After exploring the sleeping room, 
where I found a bed — I will not describe it — 
common to the whole family, the husband, who 
was sitting by the fire, his dog at his feet, his 
youngest boy between his knees, took the light 
and placed it in its proper support This was 
an iron stand with holes in it, through one of 
which the saturated rush was inserted obliquely, 
at an angle well determined so as to graduate 
its rate of burning and giving light within the 
limits of a severe economy. 

Amicus. What you relate reminds me of the 
olden use, and a ruder one, of the rush in Eng- 
land. Is it not Erasmus who describes the floors 
of palaces, and even of royalty, as strewed wiA 
rushes, when he visited London in the time of 
Henry VIII. and these not over-clean ? 

PisCATOR. The usage still lingers in some 
parts of England, especially in the Lake District 
It is only a few years since the strewing of 
rushes was discontinued in the old parish church 
of Grasmere; and still the custom, the rush- 
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labour which I had witnessed in our West India 
colonies since emancipation^ and which had led 
to some of the distresses of the planters, viz. the 
substituting, for money wages, an allowance of 
land : so here in Connemara, the herd, for his 
care of the farmer's cattle, was allowed to keep 
as much stock as he could get and till — ^grow 
potatoes in as much ground as he was able, with 
the aid of his family, neither paying rent for his 
cabin, or receiving a farthing in money for his 
labour. He had a flock of twenty-five goats, 
which browsed at large ; and, before the famine 
period he had, besides, two or three head of 
cattle, which during that time of distress he lost; 
they were killed, by the starving inhabitants, he 
knew not by which. Much of the little know- 
ledge I have of Ireland and its peasantry has 
been collected in fishing excursions. The angler 
is met without suspicion. His rod is the wand 
of peace. There is a sympathy between him 
and the peasant. He is not an intruder in his 
cottage, or a trespasser on his potatoe plot 
Whilst resting by his open hearth, or refreshing 
himself with a repast of fish just taken by his 
skill, dressed on that hearth, he converses freely 
with the inmates, is told of their hard lot under 
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people ; — in brief, objects, with few exceptions, 
and those natural objects untouched by the hand 
of man, conveying nothing but a sentiment of 
poverty, woe and suffering. Now let us take t« 
our boat, and resume our fisbing. As we pro- 
ceed I can give you some additional anecdotea 
of tbe sad past. 
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** That there is no sport when there is thun< 
in the air." 

Amicus. I am well contented to stop, 
our first day's sporty has exceeded what I ex* 
pected, especially my share of it. It is true, I 
have lost some flies, and have hooked more fish 
than I have caught ; hut I have caught some, 
and gained some experience, and according to 
the old adage, the truth of which I hope you 
will admit, " Practice makes perfect," or were 
it not for alliteration so necessary in the pro* 
verb, I would say expert. 



COLLOQUY V. 

White-trout fishing continued — Lough, Inagh, 

Amicus. 
S you inform me that we have a 
distance of at least two miles to 
walk from our inn here at the Re- 
cess to our new fishing ground. 




Lough Inagh, pray indulge me by the way with 
Boine particulars of the natural history of the 
white-trout ; and, first tell me how it is distin- 
guished from the common, the brown-trout. 

PisCATOR. Willingly ; for to me it appears 
that it is only by combining natural history 
with angling that a permanent interest can be 
retained in the latter, not forgetting the ad- 
juncts of exercise, scenery and nature. 

As to the distinctive marks of the fish, com- 
paring the white and brown trout, they princi- 
pally consist in difference of colour, form of body 
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and size of teeth. The teeth in the former are i 
smaller^ the form of body more graceful, the 
colour whiter and more silvery. The white- 
trout is quicker in its movements, more active 
and vivacious, makes a greater struggle when 
hooked, and consequently, by a greater exhibi- 
tion of power, affords more sport to the angler ; 
he, the angler, in the contention, ignoring, and 
that I believe truly, all idea of suffering on the 
part of the fish. This postulate seems essential 
to the enjoyment of all sports, whether of river 
or field. In its habits the white-trout more re- 
sembles the salmon than the common trout; 
and in some parts of England, in consequence, 
it is not inaptly called the salmon-trout. It is, 
like the salmon, essentially a migratory fish, 
breeding in fresh water, refreshing itself and 
getting into condition in the sea. It leaves the 
sea in greatest numbers in the height of smnmer, 
especially in July, conmionly a rainy month, 
when the rivers are in flood and favourable to 
the ascent of the fish. Its place of resort and 
abiding-place is rather the lake than the river. 
Commonly it passes through the connecting 
river rapidly, and leaves the lake for the smaller 
streams only for breeding. The spawning pe* 
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PisCATOR. In some instances it is, but not in 
all. The white-trout and salmon in large num- 
bers enter the Ballinahinch river ; the salmon 
passing through the first and second lake, Balli- 
nahinch and Derryclare, collect in Lough Inagh, 
and principally in its upper pottion, where the 
river, the main feeder of the lake, and in which 
the salmon make their spawning-beds, enters. 
To these three lakes of the group, the salmon, 
I believe, confines itself: — but not so the white- 
trout ; it is found in all of them, and in plenly, 
though probably in greatest plenty in the three 
that have been named. I could mention some 
other examples of waters common to the salmon 
and white-trout, such as the Crawley river in 
Donegal, and the Clany river adjoining, and the 
three lakes in connexion, from which it issues, 
situated at the foot of that grand weather-beaten 
hill, Arigal; such as the river Moy, in Mayo, 
and Lough Conn, the great feeder of that river. 
Instances, however, of the contrary, of the two 
kinds of fish not occurring in the same water, 
are, I believe, even more common. The follow- 
ing are notable of the kind : the Lakes of Kil- 
lamey, a great resort of salmon, and abound- 
ing in brown-trout, but without white-trout; 
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place^ and increase in numbers^ unless under 
circumstances favourable and suitable to its 
nature. And next^ in the case of migratory 
animals, — ^such as the fish we are speaking of^ — 
that they are prone to Return to the spots where 
they have been bom and bred. This last fact^ 
I need not insist, is the important practical one. 
Were it acted on, it is probable that many 
waters now without sahnon or white-trout, 
might, were they once introduced, become the 
constant resort of one or both of them, and 
thereby sources of profit to their proprietors 
and of benefit to the country. 

Amicus. I know analogies in favour of your 
argument, especially in the vegetable kingdom. 
We have seen together those two noble larches 
at Dunkeld, the first which were brought to 
Scotland from the Apennines. These, you know, 
would have perished, had they not, when appa- 
rently dead, been cast out of the hot-house in 
which they had been injudiciously planted, into 
the open air, where, exposed to the cool breezes^ 
they revived, took root, and flourished, to the 
no small surprise and delight of the gardener. 
How little could he then have anticipated that 
in less than a century the higher hills around 
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PiSCATOE. Instancee, happily, are not want- 
ing, eren more to tlie point, in the animal Icing- 
. How very many of the several kinds of 
known in our Engliah waters have been 
ght from abroad. We can apeak with 
'able certainty oonceming some, as the pike 
the grayling; indeed, with the exception 
le Sakuonidffi, it is probable that the greater 
, number have been so obtained. Our great be- 
ne&ctors in this matter were our Homan Ca- 
tholic forefathers, to whom, on account of their 
fasts, — a diet of fish being etrangely connected 
with the term, — we are chiefly indebted for the 
introduction of so great a variety. Now that 
tion is becoming agun more directed to 
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the subject, — ^but for the feast rather than the 
fast, and with more reason, — we may hope that 
their example will be followed, and that we 
shall soon have fresh proof in support of our 
argument. One interesting fact bearing on it 
I cannot refrain from mentioning, viz. how rivers 
in which salmon had never appeared in the me- 
mory of man are now well stocked with that 
fish in their season, and this in consequence of 
the ova of the salmon having been brought and 
hatched in them, the young fish, in obedience 
to their instinct, returning from the sea to their 
native streams, and multiplying by breeding in 
them. This successful experiment was made so 
recently as 1836, and is detailed in Mr. Andrew 
Young's valuable " History of the Salmon," 
published in 1854. We are now near our lake, 
and must break off our conversation. Whilst 
the boatmen go for their oars, which are kept 
hard by, we must do our best to get over this 
piece of shaking bog, — where, unfortunately, the 
good road, made during the famine-period, sud- 
denly terminates. Had it been continued, — and 
you see there is plenty of stone broken for the 
purpose, — it would have shortened the distance 
to Kylmore about thirty miles, and have brought 
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, a farmhouBc I see on the side of the hill in the 

|- direction our boatmen are gone ? 

PisCATOE. It is, and one well known to 
Bportsmen. It is Joyce's, where, in a rough 
way, many a cue has put up, to enjoy the fishing 
on the lake and the shooting on the moor. 
Should we, as I hope we may, make it our 
resting-place, not long hence, we must remem- 
ber that all we can calculate on finding are beds 
and shelter, a good peat fire, and plenty of 
milk; meat, bread, and the et cetera of the 
table we must bring with us, or have brought 
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to us. The occupier rents a large tracts the 
property of Trinity College, Dublin, — a tract 
ahnost in a state of nature and of little value, 
except for its coarse pasture. See, the boatmen 
are approaching, and we are on the shore of the 
lake. Put together your rod. As the breeze 
is fresher than it was yesterday and the water 
rougher and commonly deeper, I would recom- 
mend the changing of your flies, and substituting 
larger and somewhat brighter. As we shall have 
a chance of a sahnon, as a tail-fly I shall use a 
small sahnon-fly. 

Amicus. Now we are afloat and well oflF the 
shore, how fine is the view that is opening out. 
How charming that wooded island on a larger 
scale and with trees of larger growth than any 
we saw in the neighbouring lake 1 How magni- 
ficent that mountain, with its naked projecting 
spurs and buttresses breasted by clouds I 

PisCATOR. We are in the wildest and grandest 
region of this wild country. That mountain 
which you admire is Bencorr, the highest of the 
Twelve Pins, and estimated at about 2330 feet 
in perpendicular height. In its effect on the 
mind it is a good example of the little importance 
of absolute height. Though so comparatively 
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of Scott's romantic poem, the " Bridal 
of Triermmn." To recur to our white-trout : 
I that small stream which you see entering the 
[ lake is the resort of these fish for breeding, 
I and exclusively so. We are now on good fish- 
ing ground, and here let us begin. We can 
converse as we fish, one of the advantages of 



Ahicus. In your account of the white-trout, 
you did not tell me ou what it feeds. 
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PisCATOR. In the sea it probably feeds oa| 
shrimps and other minute Crustacea — ^there, 
akeady remarked, getting into high conditioii* 
After entering fresh water, it appears to be a 
little eater and delicate. I have opened very 
many, and have commonly found the stomach 
empty and collapsed, or containing only a few 
small flies. We have a half dozen fish now in our 
pannier ; now there is a lull, and we are on our 
way towards the head of the lake, we cannot 
do better than open them. What you observe 
yourself will be most satisfactory. 

Amicus. It is as you have said. Only in 
one have I detected a few flies, and these small 
black ones. The ovaries in more than one I 
have found advanced, the ova pretty large. 

PisCATOR. They are nearly half their ftdl 
size. From such observations as I have made^ 
I cannot but conclude that the growth of the 
ova is principally accomplished in fresh water, 
and that their substance, into which oil largely 
enters, is derived chiefly from the fish, its good 
condition acquired in the sea, allowing of the 
expenditure. We are nearing the head of the 
lake, the favourite resort of salmon, and where 
I had hoped we should have caught a sabnon ; 
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carpet-bags sent by a horse and man m the 
kioming. 

Amicus. Thegravelof this river, I perceiye, 

^is unusually red, as if stained by ochre, vrUlst 

Ittle stones and rocks on most parts of the shore 

of the lake, where washed by the water, are 
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almost black ; and in the beds of some of the 
brooks flowing into the lake I have noticed the 
same hue^ but with more lustre. On what do 
these colours depend? Not, I infer, on the 
quality of rock; that, as well as I can judge 
from the fracture, being of one and the same 
kind hereabout 

PisCATOB. You are right, I believe, as to 
the rock. From some chemical trials I have 
made, it would appear that the red hue is a stain 
occasioned by the peroxide of iron ; the glisten- 
ing black also a stain, and produced by incrust- 
ing peroxide of manganese, and the dull black, 
that which you noticed on the shore of the lake, 
by a minute \egetation of the Algae family more 
or less in a state of decay. Particles of the 
same kind are probably suspended in the water 
of this and the neighbouring lake, for our lines 
as you may perceive are, where they have been 
most wetted, dyed grey. Wherever you observe 
the same colours — if not the colours of the rocks 
of the country — I think I may with confidence 
say, they are owing to the causes I have as- 
signed. Iron and manganese in the state of 
oxide, remember, are the chief colouring mat- 
ter in inorganic nature. On them mainly de- 
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cular disease^ the latter^ in the form oi pulmon 
nary consumption^ one of the most cruel and 
fatal with which civilized society^ and the 
highly educated and refined^ are afflicted. Ck>m- 
parative trials prove that in the majority of fish 
the proportion of solid matter^ that is^ the mat- 
ter which remains after perfect desiccation, or 
the expulsion of the aqueous part, is little in- 
ferior to that of the several kinds of butcher's 
meat, game or poultry. And, if we give our 
attention to classes of people — classed as to 
quality of food they principally subsist on, — ^we 
find that the ichthyophagous class are especially 
strong, healthy and prolific. In no class than 
that of fishers do we see larger families, hand- 
somer women, or more robust and active men, 
or a greater exemption from the maladies just 
alluded to. 

Amicus. May not other circumstances be 
concerned in rendering them so healthy, such as 
an unstinted diet, the sea air, and the living so 
much in the open air ? 

PiSCATOE. These circumstances may contri- 
bute to the beneficial effect; but are not, I 
think, by themselves sufficient to account for 
the effect. There are facts of a corroborative 
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ertained efficacy of 
aisg iodine — in ar- 
Eumption; the effi- 
ce in relieving or 
ulmente, especially 
le of fish-diet, — of 
raw fish, — as employed in Siberia and in Hol- 
land, in the treatment of many chronic com- 
^hmta Tesistdng ordioary medical treatment, of 
vhich there are well authenticated accounts. 
In early periods of the world, legislators have 
thought it necessary to make regulations on the 
subject of diet, enforcing their restrictions by 
religious injunctions. The ruder a people, the 
more ignorant, the more careless they commonly 
are, and the less fastidious in their dietary. In 
Eastern nations, in warm climates, most of the 
coarse feeding animals, especially awine, were 
prohibited, and as much so by the Mahommedan 
as the Mosaical law, on the idea probably that 
their flesh is unwholesome. So unongst the 
earlier Christians, when the restrictions as to 
meats were withdrawn, — when none were pro- 
nounced to be unclean and defiling, — the 
Church, with a view to the health of the people, 
might tiunk it right to institute their so-called 
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fasts^— days on which fish was allowed. And 
if in Italy, especially in Borne, we visit the 
markets and see what ib there sold and is in re- 
quest as food, such as cakes of blood, owls, 
hawks, crows, &c. of very doubtful fitness, we 
shall not, I think, be surprised at the adoption of 
fish-fasts, or have difficulty in giving credit to 
them as usefully instituted as regards the health 
of the people. 

Amicus. I am pleased with this your exphr 
nation of the fasts of the Church of Rome, and 
am of opinion, if your doctrine as to fiah-diet 
be sound, that we Protestants have made a mis- 
take in abrogating fast, 2. e. fish-days. What 
you have said excites my curiosity, and makes 
me inquisitive. Allow me to ask, is there any 
material difierence in the qualities of fish, viewed 
as articles of food ? 

PiSCATOR. Unquestionably there is, and -of 
a kind deserving of attention ; indeed, I am con- 
fident, of more attention than has yet been paid 
to the subject Now, as we walk along, I can 
only allude to the more striking points. First, 
comparing fresh-water and salt-water fish, there 
is, according to my trials, this well-marked dif- 
ference — the absence in the former of iodine. In 
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non and white-trout, a 
ected when they first 
len they are fittest for 
iappears after a while, 
iration. Owing to the 
-fieb, I think we may 
ole, the inference is 
to individual species, 
Trhether of sea^fish or of fresh-water, there are 
notable differences and peculiarities, some de- 
ig on tlie species, some on the qualities of 
;d. Of ilie first we have instances almost 
without number, inasmuch as almost each kind 
has some distinctive peculiarity. The delicate 
smelt has the odour of the cucumber ; ^e gray- 
ling, of the thyme ; some of those of the scom- 
ber iamily abound in blood, have a compara- 
tively high temperature, and dark-coloured 
\ muscles ; oth^s, as those of the Gadidse, of 
which group the whiting is one, have little 
at least few red corpuscides, have white 
;b, and ate delicately tasted ; some, as the 
:>n ray, and most of the order of cartils- 
I fish, have a muscular fibre of much firm- 
nd power of resbtance, yielding and be- 
g tender from keeping, and consequently. 
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contrary to the general rule applicable to fish, 
they should not be dressed fresh; and other 
differences might be pointed out, — one kind 
abounding in oil, as the pilchard, herring and 
eel ; the eel especially, and so luscious in conse- 
quence,— -other kinds containing little or no oil, 
as the sole and ray. Of the influence of feed 
on the same kind of fish we have striking ex- 
amples both in many salt-water and fresh- water 
species. Of the former, how different in qua- 
Uty is the herring caught off different parts of 
the coast; so too of the conunon haddock. 
What herring is equal to that of Loch Fine ? 
What haddock equal to that of the Bay of 
Dublin? Of fi^sh-water fish, what a contrast 
there is between the lake-trout and the brook- 
trout ! — The one well fed, well fiavoured, of the 
colour of the salmon, and sometimes attaining 
the size of the salmon ; the other small, colour- 
less, and insipid. What a contrast between 
either of these and the trout of bogwater ; the 
latter, black, soft, ill formed and ill tasted. 
What a contrast, again, between the trout in- 
habiting a stream in a fertile limestone district, 
fed by springs, fluctuating little, and the in- 
dweUers of the mountain stream in a primitive 
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it fluctuations— one day a 

ief space run out and all 

li other animals, whether 

or wild, much, we know, 

ipends on their feed, its 

d so with fish. Of these, 

on may be mentioned as 

• ilnng example ; by the 

nformed by Block, it is 

the fish on which, &om 

eed to have fed, — as the 

mackerel-sturgeon, herring-sturgeon, &o. Other 

circmnstauces, besides food, no doubt, have 

likewise an effect, — all which anywise influence 

the health, such as climat«, air, water, &c. ; nor 

amongst these should age be omitted. This last, 

in the instance of flsh, and of fish only, is little 

thought of at home ; and it may be, because in 

our well flshed seas, rivers and lakes, few fish 

are allowed to reach a very advanced age : but 

not so in the tropical seas, where there is not 

the same activity practised in the capture of 

flsh ; there, it is not uncommon to be helped at 

table to ui old flsh, and to have its hardness and 

toughness explained by one's experienced host 

by reference to age. 
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Amicus. You just now called the sturgeon 
paradoxical. Why so ? 

PiSCATOB. On account of its peculiaxitieB. 
With its congeners, it is as it were a link be- 
tween the cartilagmous and osseous fishes ; and 
as regards the table, between fish and butchers' 
meat, when dressed having a close resemblance 
to veal. Further, though one of the most widely 
spread as to its habitats, ranging from the Nor- 
wegian coasts to the Mediterranean, it is so 
abundant in some waters as to be the food of 
peasants, and so rare in others as to be restricted 
to the tables of princes : moreover, though bred 
in fresh water, it traverses the ocean. 

Amicus. What a cavalcade is this which is 
approaching 1 I hope they are not MoUyguires, 
or any of the many denominations of the law- 
less executive, for which Ireland has too long 
been celebrated. 

PiscATOR. Fear not ; we are in a peaceable 
district, and one that has always been so. But, 
were it otherwise, and they whom we see ad- 
vancing were of the worst description of that 
bad executive to which you allude, you would 
be respected as a stranger and an angler. The 
party that has startled you, are probably return- 
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from, some distant market^ availing them* 
ves of a short cut, and travelling together 
ording to their sociable disposition ; and rest 
lured they will make the way pleasant. Ah ! 
e nearest, I perceive, is an old acquaintance, — 
with his wife riding behind hinu He is an 
ler, and a skilful one, and a sahnon fisher, 
d many a good salmon has he drawn from 
ugh Inagh, fishing from its shore. Such has 
been his success, that I have been assured he 
has made as much as £30 in a season by the 
fish he has sold : I mention it in proof of the 
excellence of the lake for this sport: but we 
must not forget that he is a native, well ac- 
quainted with the water, and constantly re- 
ading. 

Amicus. I am glad to see the humanity of 
the men. Some of them are trudging on foot, 
but not a single woman. Their horse equip- 
ment is curious. One of the animals, I per- 
ceive, has a halter of straw and a pad of straw. 
PisCATOB. The women of tMs district are 
good women, and are kindly treated. No wo- 
men are more industrious. You will seldom 
find them idle. Even when walking they are 
commonly employed, plying their needles, knit- 
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iins stockinfins. The last time I was in Conne-N 
mL, whTwas at Flyn's, not far W hence, 
on a Sunday, I paid a visit to my Mend the 
fisherman, who had been my paid companion 
during the week. I found him and his sons 
and a neighbour or two sitting round his peat 
fire amusing themsdyes with talk ; otherwise 
they were idle. But not so the wife ; she waa 
as active with her hands as they were with 
their tongues, and yet not idle with that; she was 
occupied in peeling rushes to make rushlights. 
Inquiring about her domestic economy, which 
an incident led me to, I learnt that she was a 
successful rearer of poultry : I am a&aid to say 
how many broods of chickens she had bred in 
one season. On each side of the hearth were 
cupboards. These were her breeding places. 
In each were two or three shelves, and on each 
shelf a hen. The warmth, she said, mightily 
fiivonred the successful hatching. Onmjrpnua- 
ing the Irish women, the men heartily joined in, 
saying they were really good creatures. These 
people belonged to the class of small fanners, 
were Boman Catholics, and the head of the 
fiunily, my friend the fisherman, was « a scho- 
lar," — ^he was able to read and write ; and I 
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er, lavish in compli- 
i kindnesseB, and his 
kse, were -without de- 

aoke I see ascending 
B betokens a dwelling 
itanding the heguile- 
disGouTse, for which I 
eaiy; for as regards 

_ _, _ _n yon, I think, must 

admit that both are wearisome, — are rough and 
wild, with little, if any, redeeming quality. 

PiscATOB. Lough Inagh and Derryclare 
Lake have spoilt you for this flat moorluid. 
Cheer up. That smoke denotes what you wish. 
Our journey will soon be ended, and to-morrow 
I hope you will have some compensation in the 
enjoyment of a good day's fishing on the lakes 
of Kyhnore, heightened by fine weather, of 
which there is a promise, and the charm of 
I scenery, which, though of a milder kind than 
that of Lough Inagh, yet possess^ considerable 
beauty. 



AM glad to meet you on the bants 
of tisis river. We have kept otir 
appointment to tlie hour. I arrived 
yesterday^and have engE^ed a room 
for you at the fishing hotel, to which, after we 
have had a few casts, we will presently go. 

Amicus. This, then, ia the Ballinahinch river. 
I hope we shall find it deserving of ite reputation 
as a sahnon-river. As regards appearance, it is 
almost all one could wish ; not too wide, I pre- 
sume, DOT too rapid ; a succession of pool and 
stream ; and ao picturesque I I left the public 
car at the cabin by the road-side where yon 
directed, and a boy is brining down my carpet- 
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rising out of the lake^ — for so its walls appe 
— I noticed a ruined castle^ which gave an 
of romance to the scene. What is known of it 

PiSCATOB. It bears the same name as th 
lake: it is called Ballinahinch Castle. Lo 
uninhabited and a ruin^ little is known res 
ing it. It is commonly reported to have bee 
the stronghold — and strong it certainly was fro: 
its position — of one of the old native chiefs ol 
the district^ long before the great property call( 
the Martin estate came into the possession o: 
the Martin family in the time of William o 
Orange. 

Amicus. We have punctually kept our time, 
but I fear we are too early ? As I came along, 
this was the constant reply to my inquiries. 

PiSCATOB. It may be so. In the summer 
we were assured that we could not be too early, 
and that to be secure of good fishing, it would 
be well to be on oiu* ground as soon as possible 
after tjie first of March^ when, according to law, 
salmon fishing commences. From what I too 
have learnt, I apprehend tiiat tiiis year we are 
too soon. Few fish, I hear, have yet been . 
taken, and those with the net in Lough Inagh. 
Few, it is believed, have yet run up. The late 
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line^ and from a bank^ and you struck too 
ruptlj and violently ; that was the cause^ wi 
perhaps^ some defect in the wood. Fortunatelyj 
I see you have a spare joint. I have a gimlet^ 
a tool very useful to the angler in case of su 
accidents to a ferrule-rod^ such as yours, 
by means of it I extract the broken portion^i 
Jf ow you are right again. 

Amicus. This morning I took the precaution 
of following your advice, given me on a former 
occasion, about oiling the joints of my rod, or, 
in truth, buttering them, for there being no o3 
at hand, I found a substitute in butter at break- 
fast. Had I not done so, you would not so 
easily have extracted the broken part. 

PisCATOR. Here we are at our neat iniu 
We had best undo our rods, as there is no safe 
place for them within doors, and if left out and 
it should rain during the night, we may have 
trouble in taking them to pieces from tiie sweD- 
ing of the wood from moisture, which even 
your buttering precaution will hardly prevent 
And, as my line is prepared silk, prepared by 
being well rubbed and saturated with drying 
linseed oil, I shall wipe the wetted portion be- 
fore winding up. A line such as this, I may 
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r salmon fishing, 
be cast ftirther; 
ilj dried ; and it 
ny of its Btrength 
ore a few brown- 
, and let that be 

Amicus. Now that we have dined, and not 
^ dined, thanks to your basket, — for without 
ttie bung beef and ham we should bare fared 
poorly, — 80 well explained by the landlady's 
fexcuses,— will you indulge me with some par- 
ticalars of the natiu^ history of the salmon, — 
a fish on which I am now Tery intent, taking an 
interest in it, not unlike that of tixe Greenland 
irhaler in the whale on entering the arctic seas. 

PisCATOB. Your feeling is a natural one. 
-The capturing of a salmon, conridering how it 
is accomplished, may well be compared witli 
diat of the whale. A fiiend of mine, a good 
trout fisher, but entirely imacqu^ted with 
salmon fishing, used pleasantiy to main tain that 
the killing of a salmon with rod and line is 
alt(^et}ier a myth. Your request I most wil- 
lingly comply with. 

The natural history of the sahnon is in many 
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respects curious, especially as regards its brc 
ing and early stage of existence, and is very 
serving of the attention, not only of anglers, 
of all classes of people, and most of all of 01 
legislators, — the laws which have hitherto 
established for the protection of a fishery 
important, viewed merely in relation to 
as an article of diet, having been made witho^ 
the accurate knowledge required, and have 
some things been founded on absohtte ei 
But perhaps this is the more excusable, as it 
only within the last few years that the nal 
history of this fish has been tolerably 

tained. 

if 

Amicus. "We have a long evening before 
Indulge me with beginning ab ovo ; and 
freshed as I am with tea immediately foUowiJ 
our dinner, I am sure your account will keep 
awake, — ^which, knowing as you do my habi 
pray accept as a compliment. 

PiscATOB. I will do as you desire. Ex( 
me if I am guilty of any repetition. I hx\ 
spoken of tiie analogy of the salmon and whit 
trout, and you will perceive as I proceed h( 
close it is. Like that of tiie white-trout, 
before described, the spawning season of the' 
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pended in it These, millions in number, 
most easily diffusible, are its active part, 
spermatozoa, which coming in contact i^ith 
penetrating the ova, impregnate them^ im] 
ing a vivifying influence, a developing piinci] 
without which they would become addle 
abortive. Whilst performing this parental 
which may occupy at intervals several days, 
parent fish, as I have before mentioned^ dxh 
from their breeding bed intruding fish, such 
the trout, which has a keen relish and a glutton^* 
ous appetite for salmon roe, thereby proving 
one of the greatest enemies of the salmon. The 
function performed, the ova laid, impregnated^ 
and lodged q^mongst the gravel, the pair retam 
to deep water to rest after their labours, taking 
no more concern about their offspring : these are 
left to their fate and the mercy of chance and the 
elements, exposed more or less to be preyed on 
by water-fowl, especially the water-ouzel, by the 
larvae of aquatic insects, especially of the May- 
fly, and to suffer and be destroyed by floods wasb- 
ing them away, or by drought drying them uf. 
In due time, under favourable circumstancefl, 
their development makes progress, and the more 
rapidly the milder the season, the higher the tern- 
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iture of the water; even 1** of Fahrenheit may 

[6 a difference of several days. If carefnlly 

^ed^ the organs that first become distinctly 

)le are^ as already mentioned^ the eyes^ and 

ly after^ the heart and pectoral fins are 

y and in action. About the one hundred 

twentieth day, they burst their shell and 

ipe from their confinement. In this stage 

are about three quarters of an inch in 

I, have a supply of food attached to their 

ly in the form of a little sack, the residue of 

yolk, and besides the pectoral fins have one 

;le fin, extending from the middle of the 

3k, including the tail, to the corresponding 

of the belly. During the first six weeks 

existence, or thereabout, whilst supported 

the attached yolk, which is gradually being 

Jorbed, performing a part corresponding to 

it of the mother's milk in the instance of the 

lung of the mammalia, they need no ordinary 

I, and do not seek it, leading a comparatively 

idolent life, hiding themselves amongst the 

)nes and gravel. At the expiration of the 

le specified, when they have to provide for 

lemselves, — ^their food chiefly, I believe, micro- 

)pical animalcules, the infusoria, which their 
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powerful vision well adapts them to see, — 
they have more strength »id are more actiy^ 
their several fins now appearing apart. They 
are now about one inch in length, have acquired 
nearly their perfect form, and are more capable 
of taking care of themselves. As the eggs <^ 
all the true Sahnonidse are nearly of the same 
size^ form^ and composition, so are the young 
of them aU, up to a certain stage of growth, very 
similar, and, excepting on very close attention, j 
hardly distinguishable. The growth of the sal- 
mon-fry, in common too with ihat of all the 
others, is at first very slow. As they increase 
in size and in power, and as with the advance 
of the seasons from winter to spring and from 
spring to summer, their supply of food increases, 
so in like manner does their rate of growth. 
In May, the young sahnon hatched in January 
may be an inch and a half or two inches in 
length, and in June three or four. At this 
time it is distinguishable by transverse mark- 
ings on its sides, dark bars, — ^markings which in 
the young of the trout of the same age are only 
very faintiy observable. It now passes under 
different names in difierent parts of the United 
Kingdom ; in Scotland, being commonly called 
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Tayelling, the jenkin ; 
ingerling, brandling, 
the summer and au- 
row without marked 
Nor is any marked 
tie following Bjnring. 
lund to have the cha- 
iniature. The trans- 
it disappeared ; it baa 
f silvery scales, easily 
hed exposing the old 
iw somewhat fainter, 
wluch they had previously hid. From this time 
the course of tlie fish is downwards towards tbe 
sea, and commonly before the end of May the 
sreater number have left the river, according to 
le old rhyming ad^e, that 

The first floods in May 
Take the salmon try awaj. 

In du8 stage they are called salmon-fiy, as in 
the rhyme, or smolta or smelts. The first term 
is most in use in Ireland, the second in Scot- 
land, and the last in England. It is worthy of 
remark, how as the young fish advance in dze, 
^^^jr pass from tlie upper portions of tbe rivers 
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in which bred^ and their tributaries^ to the mabf 
channel, gradually descending: in this Aeir 
progress seeming to show a wise provision of 
nature, inasmuch as were their descent sooner, 
when in their feeble state, they would leave a 
situation of comparative safety for one of danger^ 
— ^that of becoming the prey of the larger fish. 

Amicus. Thank you for these particulai^ 
It is an interesting history. Allow me now to 
ask you one or two questions, which I would 
not propose before for fear of interrupting your * 
narrative. As to the salmon roe, it seems to 
me strange, first that it should be covered with 
gravel, and next, that buried in gravel, it should 
retain its vitality and be hatched. Is not the 
roe very light, not fitted for sinking and bear- 
ing the pressure of heavy gravel, and very liable 
to be washed away ? If in error, pray set me 
right. 

PiSCATOR. Your queries do not surprise 
me. At one time I had similar doubts : these 
led me to make experiments which in a great 
measure have removed my doubts. I ought, 
at first, to have been more particular about 
the ova, for some of their properties are pecu- 
liar. I will recur to them. First, as to their 



OF TEE SALMON OVA. 

«ompo8itioii : they are fonned chiefly of 

Aubstances, of a fluid albuminous matter, wl 

is transparent and oolourless, and of a lit 

o3, which is coloured (whence the coloui 

the eggB is derived) and globular, dlffi 

in minute particles, distinguiehable only ut 

ihe microscope. The albuminous* fluid ] 

seaees the singular quality of coagulating 

admixture with water. So long as the ova 

tain their vitality they resist the admissioi 

water; dying their membrane becomes pe 

ouB to water : it is imbibed, the albumen is 

agiilated, and the eggs, from transparent 

little conspicuous, become of a dead opa 

white and very couspicuous. As to the spei 

gravity of the ova, it is far firom very low : 

impregnated egg, or the egg ready for impi 

nation, I have found of the specific gra^ 

1070 to water as 1000; than which few ani 

substajices are higher. The dead e^, afle 

has imbibed water and become opaque, b 

lower specific gravity ; I have found it as 

as 1033. The difference of the two is ea 

and prettily shown, by dropping them at 

same instant into a tall jar full of water. ' 

higher epecufic gravity of the transparent eg] 
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shown hj its more rapid descent^ distaacixi^ 
the other the more^ the longer the course^ the 
taller the jar. Even in this matter we see a 
happy adjustment ; the opaque addle eggs being 
lighter and more conspicuous^ are so much the 
more readily swept away and separated fix>m 
the transparent, those in process of organic de- 
velopment ; or if not washed away, they may 
serve as lures, and the means of saving the latter 
from being devoured. The specific gravity of 
the sound eggs is quite sufficient to secure th^ 
sinking in water, and of being in a large pro- 
portion buried in gravel. Try the experiment; 
it is an interesting one. I speak from the re- 
collection of what I witnessed when I first 
made it. Near the margin of a pretty rapid 
brook, where there was a clean gravelly shelv- 
ing bottom, I formed a little pit with a garden- 
trowel ; into it, I poured gently from a bottle a 
quantity of roe, and without loss of time turned 
back the excavated gravel. Many of the e^ 
were swept away in the little currents and eddies 
formed in the act, but the greater number were 
buried. It was curious to watch the ova that 
were swept away, and to see how, sooner or 
later, they found a place of rest in situations 
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guided by a spec 
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over-lapping ston 
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■ee safe from the i 
What I observed 
lat it is the intent, 
laking their breedL 
ce of their blind i 
And 80 buried, al 
nder running aerat 
i the best chance 
not only safer frc 
s, but alBO from t 
hts. I am diepoa 
trials I have mac 
that^e exclusion of light may be favourable 
the ha^, '-tr mwcess. 

Amicus, "i ou have amply satisfied my cnii 
doubte. There b another question, on whic 
you will oblige me, by giving me some infc 
mation. Has not there been much dispute ( 
the subject of the salmon-fry, and especially i 
epecting the parr? 

Pl3CAT0H. There has been, and with mui 
profit. The st^e of growth which has givi 
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rise to the discussion^ is that middle one^ at- 
tained^ as I have stated^ about June^ and re- 
tained during the remainder of the year. In 
this stage^ the young salmon^ however desig- 
nated, was long considered a distinct species, 
quite apart from the salmon, and therefore not 
needing protection by law in the manner of the 
acknowledged sahnon-fry, that is, when the sil- 
very scale had been acquired. Accordingly, 
the capture of the one was allowed, and is still 
allowed in some of our English rivers, as it is 
also in some of the Irish, — a permission at- 
tended with an immense destruction; — ^whilst 
that of the other was prohibited under a heavy 
penalty. Not only was the marked difference 
of appearance insisted on by those who sup- 
ported the doctrine of the distinct species in the 
instance of the parr, but also the fact, — and it is a 
curious one, — ^that in the parr the milt is matured 
so as to be fit for the impregnating function; it 
being acknowledged, however, that in the fe- 
male fish no corresponding development of the 
ova could be detected. To one inquirer, Mr. 
Shaw, we are most indebted for throwing light 
on this obscure subject, and for explaining what 
appears anomalous. He, by a series of well 
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that the ova are impregnated not after^ as y 
say, but before, their exclusion, and com 
qwaitly tluvUilLa mixing of the roe and milt 
the artificial process, as it haB heesk called, 
breeding sabnon, is unnecessary. From y 
not haying alluded to it, am I right in infe: 
that you do not adopt this conclusion ? 

PiSGATOB. You are right. I have madtf 
many experiments on the subject, as have others, 
and the results have been all negative. In no 
instance that the mature ova have been isolated 
after exclusion, have they proved fertile, unless 
milt were added. In the case recorded in the 
newspapers, iii which young trout were said to 
have been obtained from ova placed in a per- 
forated box in a stream, we cannot be sure that 
they were isolated ; the diflFiisible mature milt 
shed by a male above, might have been con- 
veyed to them in the running water. Moreover, 
the organization of the fish exhibits a total inapt- 
itude for the mode of impregnation imagined. 
K curious on the subject, I may refer you to a 
paper expressly on it, published in the last 
volume of the Transactions of the Koyal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. 

Amicus. I am satisfied. Have the good- 
ness to proceed with the history of the salmon. 
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PisCATOR. I have alluded to the slow growth 
ihe young salmon whUst in fresh water, 
low indeed as that i^, it varies in different 
aters^ and in consequence^ the ose of the fish 
of about the same age varies a good deal in dif- 
^ent nvera^ and when ready to migrate. As a 
role, it may be laid down that the better the 
feed, the larger the smolt. Those from hungry 
6lreams, such as the Duddon in our Lake Dis- 
trict, flowing rapidly over primary and secondary 
focks, are less than half the size of others^ those 
of larger rivers flowing through or out of lakes, 
aad through a fertile country such as the Shan- 
non and Erne. But it is when the young salmon 
reach the sea that their most Remarkable growth 
is witnessed; there its rapidity is truly sur- 
prising. Mr. Young, of Invershin in Suther- 
kndshire, by a series of well contrived and 
carefuUy conducted experiments, has proved in 
a satisfactory manner, that the smolts which 
before entering the sea were only about five 
inches in length, and of proportionate weight, 
in the short space of two or three months have 
returned as grilses — the name applied in Scot- 
land to the young salmon on its first return to 
its native stream — ^weighing from four to seven 
pounds, and of proportional length. 
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Amicus. Sach an increase does not surpiif 
me. Do we not witness in birds an augment 
tion as great and as rapid? Observe those 
lings, which have just left the egg^ and wl 
indiyidnally may weigh three or four ounoesj 
in a few months they will attun their full 
and weigh each from eight to ten poi 
What you mention about the sudden change 
the parr to the smolt, — ^a change so great as 
have given rise to the notion of their being 
tinct species, seems singular and abnormal 
the vegetable kingdom, indeed, we witn< 
transitions as great, comparing for instance 
tain plants before and after the shedding of iii&i 
seminal leaves ; — but I am not aWare of anal< 
gies of the kind in the animal kingdom. Yoi 
knowledge is more extensive than mine, and] 
probably you can furnish some. 

PiscATOB. The lower we descend in the 
scale of organization, the more abundant are 
such analogies, though even in the higher they 
are not wanting. Even at the top of the scale, 
taking man as an example, without regarding 
his foetal state, how different in form and attri- 
butes is the helpless infant and the poweifol 
adult I how remarkable is the change at the pe- 
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of the exertion of this power in early stages 
development, long before the acqoisitioii of 
adult or perfect form. 

Amicus. It seems singular that a fish whidil 
thrives so well in the sea, growing there so ra* 
pidly, and becoming there in such excelleni; 
condition, — feeding on choice and abundant 
food, — should ever leave it, and especially feat 
rivers and lakes, in which, having reached them 
with difficulty, encountering various dangers in 
transitu f it appears from your account always ixi 
deteriorate. Can you in any way explain this? 
Man appears to have no desire to emigrate 
until forced by dire necessity. Every great 
exodus of the race has been under some pow^- 
ful impulsive motive ; either scarcity of food, as 
recently witnessed in this country ; or the lure 
of gold, as exempUfied in the instant rush to 
the wilds and solitudes of California and Aus- 
tralia; or cruel persecutions on religious grounds, 
as in the instances of the Spanish Moors and 
Jews, the French Huguenots, the English In- 
dependents. 

PisCATOR. I wish I could give you a satis- 
factory answer, but I cannot, — not being satis- 
fied myself as to the migratory motives of the 
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ought always to endeavour to distinguish b^f 
tween coincidences and causes; we ought! 
always to keep in mind that in the economy o£^ 
Nature there is a felicitous adjustment of cir- 
cumstances all tending to good^ an adaptation 
of one to another as if pre-ordained. As to the 
deterioration of tiie sahnon so long as it re- 
mains in fresh-water, I would wish to speak 
with caution. After spawning, it is, like the 
trout, comparatively feeble and emaciated. Like 
tiie trout, it seems to require rest, and witii llie 
reduction of the temperature of tiie water as 
winter advances, it becomes sluggish, aJmost 
torpid, approachmg Hie state of the hybematii« 
animals. Kecruited by rest, after a while it 
shows more vigour and vivacity, and in a some- 
what improved condition makes its way to the 
sea in quest of abundant nourishment. Inas- 
much as reason is not concerned in these its 
doings, we call them instinctive ; and I believe 
we must rest satisfied witii so calling tiiem, and 
in considering them tiie results of a higher wis- 
dom akin to the intuitive. 

Amicus. If the salmon returns from the sea 
in the short space of two or tiiree months,:— 
which I think was the time you mentioned in 
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Amicus. When speaking of tbe transitior 
the parr to the smolt, you laid emphasis on 
acquiring alvery scales, and on these hiding 
peculiar markings of the parr. Is this a soliti 
feet, or are there analogous ones on record 
the animal Idngdom ? 

FiSCATOB. There are many analogous. S 
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pents, you know^ cast off their skins annuaUj. 
The Crustacea acquire new coverings. Birds 
molt. The growth of new and more brilliaiit 
scales^ such as the silvery scales of the smolt, 
seems to be a process of the same kind. Nor 
is it^ I believe^ confined to the young salmon; 
I have witnessed it in the trout when feeding 
greedily, having an abundant supply of food, 
and growing rapidly : then its scales have had 
very much the character of new ones, being 
more than conunonly brilliant and crowded and 
loose. 

Amicus. As to the time that the sahnon-fiy 
remain in fresh-water, is there not amongst 
those who have paid attention to the subject a 
difference of opinion ? 

PiscATOR. There Is, some assigning two 
years ; Others only one. These times, probably, 
are a near approach to the extreme liniits. It 
is necessarily difficult to fix the exact time. If 
it be attempted by breeding fish in ponds, the 
period, as marked by the appearance of the sil- 
very scale, may be protracted, owing to a want 
of an abundant supply of food checking growth : 
if in rivers, it may not be easy to determine the 
time of the fish bursting the egg, or the exact 
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other rivers which I could name, in the montK' 
of July salmon-fry of two sizes may be seen, 
the larger and the smaller, — ^parrs taking the 
fly, and fry so small as to be unable to take it 
Our conversation has been longer than I looked 
for, and more discursive; the night is advano^ 
ing; let us to bed; and may we have auspi- 
cious dreams, and good sport in them ; this is 
one of the many pleasures of anglers I Gk)od 
night ! 

Amicus. Good morning. Surely the weather 
is favourable. There is a mild wind and partial 
clouds, and some rain has fallen during tlie 
night. Kising thus early, we deserve success. 
What flies shall I use ? 

PiscATOB. Begin with a single fly; and 
indeed restrict yourself to one. If you have 
more, and should hook a fish, the other 6j 
or flies. may be more than incumbrances, may 
occasion loss by catching hold of some rock 
or weed. As we are so early in the season 
your fly may be one of large size, and as the 
water is rather dark, of bright colours. The 
rule is, grounded I believe on experience, that 
the darker the water the brighter diould be 
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P18CATOB. It is getting tired. We shall 

m be able to judge. Fisherman, be ready 

bh the gaff. Now we have him. Though an 

ive fish, he is not fresh from the sea, but on 

way thither. Observe him narrowly; his back 

larker, his belly as frhite though not so silvery 

iiiat of a fresh-nm fish, and he is lanker, 

especially towards the tail. It may be about 

six poimds in weight ; were it in high condition, 

on its return from the sea, it would weigh not 

under ten pounds. As this is the first " slat " 

you have seen, — the name by which the de- 

; fish are here called, — we will keep it for 

tion. Yonder is " The Dean's Point." 
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Place yourself there ; there you will hardly fail' 
to rise a fish. The spot has its celebrity. It 
was the favourite stand of a yenei:able and 
zealous angler of the past generation, who, it is 
recorded on one occasion, killed five good sal- 
mon in saccession without moving from that 
rock. 

Amicus. I, too, have hooked a fish. It 
stru^les mightily. What leaps it makes! 
Surely, this is not a " slat I " 

PiscATOB. He is tired. Fisherman, give 
him tiie gaff; he is suflScientiy near. Take my 
word for it, he too is a ** slat," a travelling com- 
panion of mine. We must let him go; he wiD 
soon recover from tiie flesh-wound he has re- 
ceived. I shall now leave you for a while. If 
not before, we shall meet at dinner, or sooner, 
if we have not sport, wWch I hardly expect 
You go in one direction, and I will proceed in 
tiie opposite. On the islet formed by the di- 
vision of tiie river, above tiie cruves, you will 
have another good chance of taking a sahnon. 

Amicus. I have been waiting for you more 
tiian an hour, not having had any furtiier suo- 
cess : pray what has been yours ? 

PiscATOB. I have taken two more " slats/ 
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'^ : : 

prlilch I forthwith liberated, and two or three 
^hite-trout, also " slats," one of which I have 
kept for examination, — and three or four brown- 
^out^ which I shall hand over to the cook. We 
fin^ill BOW open the reserved salmon and white- 
trout. 

Amtcus. How pale the muscles of both! 
THey have entirely lost their salmon hue. They 
cut like ill fed river-trout. In vain I look for 
^worms in their giUs. In the stomach of the 
salmon, which is small and collapsed, I find only 
a few very minute black flies; and in that of 
the white-trout, not even these, merely a little 
yellowish mucous fluid. 

PiSCATOB. What you have seen I have seen 
before, and little else in the instance of slats. 
i Sometimes, I have found in the cavity of the 
abdomen of the female fish detached ova of full 
size, the residue of the spawning ; but in no in- 
stance exhibiting any marks of organic progress, 
such as might be expected were impregnation 
eflfected ab extemo. I have cut off a portion 
both of the salmon and the white-trout for trial 
at table. I shall desire the cook to boil one 
and fry the other. You will, I hope, taste them. 
You will not find them amiss, and could you 
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get nodung better^ might well make a n 
them. Whether boiled or fried, their r 
blonce to an ill fed river-trout is presenred 
insipid, rather than ill flavoured, and und 
soft. When we next angle for salmon together^ 
I trust it will be at a more favourable tiin% 
and that we shall have better sport with better: 
fisL 
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158 TIME OF SALMON 

to collect, I had come to the conclusion that this 
fine river, flowing out of Lough Erne, one of 
the largest of the Irish lakes, at no great elev»-i 
tion above the level of the sea, probably not 
two hundred feet, and fed by streams conveying 
the drainage of a moderately hilly, not of a 
mountainous country, would have been an early 
one, as its temperature in the early spring can- , 
not be low. 

PiscATOR. This inference of yours, I sup- I 
pose, is founded on the idea that the temperature 
of the water in some measure regulates the 
advent of the salmon ; — an idea which, if tested 
by facts, can hardly be adopted. I cannot speak 
on the subject with the precision I could wish, 
owing to the want of accurate observations* on 
the temperature of salmon rivers during the 
several seasons of the year. To show that I 
have reason to doubt the correctness of the 
commonly received opinion, I will mention a 
few instances. In Lough Melvin, salmon ap- 
pear early in spring. There May is one of the 
best months of the twelve for salmon fishing; 
and yet, judging from the character of the lake, 
its water in spring is probably colder than 
that of the Erne, whether river or lake. You 
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to some more than others, are altogether ob- 
scure, and need and deserve inquhy, ^without 
which, carefiilly conducted, I apprehend no sat- 
tisfactory elucidation can be expected. Now 
for action: the boat is ready; and thanks to 
the kindness of the liberal lessee of the fishery. 
Dr. Shiel, we have permission to fish the podL, 
where he assures me, even thus early, -we can , 
hardly fail taking a sahnon. 

Amicus. What a broad expanse of virater, 
and how singularly situated I A roaring fall 
below, a noble old bridge above, buildings, 
dwelling-houses on each side, their waQs rising 
out of the. water, and broad as the stream is, 
confining it. What a contrast with the river 
we last fished, the Ballinahinch I Here we shall 
have spectators of our sport, if any sport we 
have. 

PisCATOB. Our boatmen, who know the pool 
well, say we should commence near the bridge 
and fish downwards. Ah, you have hooked a 
fish, and it is a powerful one. Give him plenty 
of line. He is now turned. Wind up quickly ; 
press on him welL He is again making a run; 
and let him run. Your line is all run out. Boat- 
men, ply the oars ; follow him speedily. 
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the salmon angler's motto should be Pazienza 
well as Speranza. 

PiscATOR. And a good motto it is for worl 
ing as well as for sporting days* See, ang] 
has even its moral training ! 



PisCATOB. This second day is more pro 
ing ; for the breeze is fresher. We will coi 
mence near the rapids, above the fall, and p 
ceed upwards. 

Amicus. As we are near enough to conve 
and as, without any of the talent of a Julian, 
can give attention at the same time to y 
words and my fly, pray tell me are there saJm< 
in Lough Erne ? 

PiscATOR. May we be interrupted in o 
talk. As to your question, from all I can I 
salmon do not commonly make the lake th< 
resting-place, mostly passing through it on thei 
way to the feeders of the lake preparatory 
spawning. There may, however, be exceptio: 
Though I never heard of sahnon taken in 
with the fly, its capture with the net is not v 
rare ; and a pair — I have heard it stated by thol 
person who witnessed it — ^have been seen p: 
paring for spawning on a shoal of gravel on th< 
shore of an islet called Kabbit-island. 
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PiSGATOB. Be patient; his strength is not 
yet exhausted. 

Amicus. He too is off: broken! broken! 
What a bungler I am! shall I ever master a 
salmon worth mastering ! 

PisCATOR. In this instance truly you were 
in fault : off your guards you allowed the point 
of your rod to drop^ and that when the fish was 
making a last effort; and the strain being thus 
taken from the flexible rod with its strong spring 
and leverage^ and exerted on the line^ the disas- 
ter followed. But, be of good cheer: remember 
what you said, ** practice makes perfect ; " next, 
how " the third time is lucky ;" and there are 
other encouraging sayings. — Boatmen, take ns 
towards the bridge. That part of the pool has 
not been disturbed for an hour or two, and as 
there is an abatement of wind, the rapids there 
will be in our favour. I shall try a smaller Sj, 
a gay one, the golden pheasant the prevailing 
feather. 

Amicus. Your fly has a charm in it. At the 
first cast you have hooked a fish. 

PiscATOB. And you shall play this too. 
Take the rod, and remember where the butt and 
point should be, the one well down, the other 
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you shall have a cast at the rapids above the £slSL 
Take my rod, — one better fitted for work, and 
especially in that water, than yours. I will look 
on and also look at the young eels in their ascent^ 
— here a marvellous phenomenon^ and which 
you too must see. 

Amicus. I have heard of this ; but what I 
see, exceeds all expectation. The pools border- 
ing the rapids are black with them ; and where 
the water has retired I see numbers innumerable 
are dead and shrivelled, and the air is tainted 
with their smell. 

PiscATOE. Now to your cast. We can re- 
turn to the eels; they are never failing; millions 
of them — you may well say nimibers innumer- 
able—are in progress, migrating from the sea, 
and so will continue for weeks in almost endless 
succession. 

Amicus. The fly you reconmiended has 
hooked a fish, and the heaviest I have yet felt 

PisCATOR. He does not show himself. Your 
tackle is strong. Press on him welL Gooi 
He is turned. He now makes up the stream. 
Keep him there if you can. 

Amicus. He is running wild and down the 
stream, and wiU be over the falL What is to 
be done ? 
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mine somewhat older than you^ — ^a physiologist, 
after a contention with a heavy fish in the same 
spot and with a like result^ immediately after 
comited his pulse. He^found it a hundred and 
twenty ; commonly it was only fifty. It was weD 
for him, that his heart was sound. Follow ma 
I can bring you to a spot where you can witness 
the mode of ascent of the eels. 

Amicus. This is indeed a curious sight 
Here are some wriggling up a perpendicular rock. 
How is it that they accomplish this ? Moreover, 
breathing by giUs acting on the air in water, 
how can they live out of water ? 
. PisCATOR. How they can live out of water 
I cannot say; but that they cim for a certain 
time is certain. The last time I was here^ I 
put a handful of them in a handkerchief wet, 
took them to the inn and placed them under a 
glass cover, allowing them air and moisture, and 
after twelve hours I found many of them alive. 
Eels, you know, are very retentive of life. In 
this respect, and in the power of resisting death 
out of water, different species offish wonderfully 
differ. Some die almost immediately, as the 
salmon and trout ; others live a long while in 
the air if kept moist The carp is a remarkable 
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contrast we have here in the two fishes — 
eel and the salmon ; the one bred in the 8e% 
quitting its native element at the risk of life to 
pass into fresh water^ of which it has no know- 
ledge, there to grow and fatten: — ^the^ other 
pursuing an opposite course ; highly fed in the 
sea, returning in its strength to the river and 
lake to produce a progeny, which, at their ap» 
pointed time, will seek the salt-water in the 
same ignorance and with the same avidity as 
the young of the other seek the fresh-water. 

PisCATOB. Ballyshannon is a most favour- 
able place for the study of this curious subject; 
and the naturalist, had he no other object in 
coming here, would be well repaid in the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him. The contrast you 
speak of is indeed remarkable and striking, and 
here especially from the nature of the locality, 
— ^these perpendicular rocks, — that foaming ca- 
taract, — and the description of fish as to age, — 
the eels in their feebleness able to climb up the 
one, — the salmon in their power able to leap 
up the other. Knowing your desire for infor- 
mation on the subject, I will not wait for you 
to ask, I will freely communicate the little I 
have learnt of the habits of the eel in its migra- 
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tdons^ and especially here. That it breeds in 
the sea, is no longer a doubt. The migration 
seawards appears to be for this purpose and this 
alone. The large eels, from one to five and six 
pounds in weight, begin to descend towards the 
end of August, — ^then the eel-pots for their cap- 
tare are laid, — and continue descending till the 
beginning of February; but it is about the 
middle period, towards November, that they 
crowd downwards. The migration of the young 
eels from the sea commences in March ; is in 
greatest force in April towards its end, and 
does not finish till August. 

Amicus. What becomes of the old eels? 
Do they never return from the sea ? 

PisCATOR. Some of them do return, and 
probably all would were they permitted. Those 
that have been taken returning— for instance, in 
the salmon nets below the fall — ^have been found 
out of condition, in a state like that of the sal- 
mon — the ^^ slats," when going to the sea. At 
one time the notion was entertained that the 
eel on entering the sea remained there and be- 
came a conger, — a notion altogether erroneous, 
the two fishes being distinct species, — the one 
with scales, the other without scales, besides 
other difierences. 
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Amicus. Have you directed the salmon^ my 
great capture^ to be taken to the inn^ and a i>op* 
lion of it dressed for our dinner ? 

PisCATOB. I have. The boatman will taice 
it first to the clerk of the fishery to have it 
weighed; we shall keep it, paying so much a 
pound. It shall be roasted ; you will then have 
it in perfection. 

Amicus. You spoke of the liberality of the 
lessee yesterday. Is it liberal to require pay- 
ment for a fish taken by ourselves which we 
wish to keep ? 

PisCATOB. The system here pursued is, I 
think, decidedly liberal Kemember, we have 
the sport without payment. All that is required 
is, that each angler or party should be accom- 
panied by a keeper, who is useful to you in 
various ways, and whose pay is moderate. Two 
or three years ago, at the suggestion and by the 
desire of some English gentlemen, men of 
wealth, a payment of half-a-guinea a day was 
required for leave to fish. The measure was 
unpopular, and Dr. Shiel, with a good grace, 
put a stop to it. Those who hastily consider it 
illiberal to require payment for the fish taken 
by the angler's rod, if kept from the lessee, do 
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flakes. How different is salmon fresh from tKe 
water dressed in this manner^ and one kept for| 
some time and dressed in the ordinary -wslj 
Can you account for it? 

PiscATOB. Perhaps I can. In the firi 
sahnon there is an albuminous fluid between tibyi 
muscular flakes^ which is coagulable by hi 
like the white of egg. This is the curd bd| 
coagidated. I£ you ask what becomes of it 
keeping, I can only tell you what I thiiik,| 
which is, that this fluid, by the absorption 
oxygen, loses its coagulable quality, or its quaUl 
ity of assuming an opaque hue on coagulation, 
analogous, if the latter, to the albumen OYi, 
which you know when quite fresh has an 
opaque milky appearance, — an appearance eha-| 
racteristic of the newly laid egg. Some have 
supposed that it is converted into fat ; but tibat 
is very improbable. 

Amicus. It differs still more from the ^pent 
salmon we tried last year in Connemara. That 
was pale ; how rich the colour of this ; truly 
salmon-colour I On what does it depend ? 

PisCATOE. I believe it depends on a peculiar 
colouring matter derived from the food on which 
the salmon feeds in the sea, probably shrimps 
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mon which contwis most oil^ viz. the thin 
dominal part^ that is most coloured, but 
thick part which contains less. Further 
it may be mentioned, that there does not 
pear to be any necessary connexion betw 
the condition of the fish and its colour; tb 
the smolt before it descends into the sea 
be fat and yet without the sahnon colour: 
of the trout, you may have the river, and i 
some instances lake-trout, in good condition 
&t and yet colourless. Whence, all things 
sidered, I am led to my conclusion that the 
louring matter is not necessarily connected with,' 
or the property of, the oil or fat of the fish, but 
merely accidentally conjoined ; — and the same 
conclusion, I apprehend, is applicable to tbe 
sapid and odorous matter of the fish. 

Amicus. What you say appears plausible. 
It may account for what I have heard asserted 
that the brook-trout, which in its native brook 
irould always remain white, if put into a pond,., 
with good feeding, whilst rapidly increasing 'h 
^^x^ would also acquire colour,— its musde^' 
wvHiKl become tinted more or less red. 

Pl^^ATOR. I could mention other facts in 
fiiTOor of my conclusion. The air-bladder of 
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e charr is often of a deKcate red hue, differ- 
but little from the colour of its flesh ; and 
et is destitute of oiL Even in the sahnon he- 
re you, I think you have proof that the colour 
not dependent on the oil or fat. How red 
is roasted fish x^uts, and how little luscious it 
1, and why ? partly, I believe, in consequence 
ite loss of a good deal of its fetty matter in 
e roasting. In brief, colour, mere colour, 
hether we consider the coverings of animals, 
eir integuments, or their deep seated parts, 
their muscles, their flesh, seems adventitious, 
that is, not essential to their composition, and 
capable of being separated without any alteration 
in their composition : so, too, of oils, whether 
animal or vegetable; these, in their purest 
state, are colourless, and without change the 
impure ones may be rendered colourless by the 
bleaching effects of the sun's rays, — by those 
very rays which acting on the skin of man tan 
it, and continued through successive generations, 
[produce the coloured and black races of man- 
kind. 

/ To-morrow we part, but, I hope, to meet 
again in Ireland. As you have the leisure I 
want, and propose a further sojourn here, I 
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would recommend your trying the river. Be. 
tween the bridge in the town and the lake, a 
distance of about four miles, there are several 
good ca^ts, which the fisherman will point out 
to you, most of which, in the present state of 
the water, you can reach without wading. Yon 
will have some chance of sport ; and should you 
fail of sport, you cannot fail of enjoyment. You 
will see a fine river, charming as a part of lie 
pastoral landscape, skirted as it is by rich mea- 
dows, and especially pleasing to the angler in 
its succession of pool and fall, and in its freedom 
from encumbering wood. Moreover, in the ho- 
rizontal limestone strata which form its bed, 
and in many places its shore, abounding in 
organic remains, you may indulge your taste 
for geological research. And, should your stay 
be protracted, let me advise you to make trial 
of the river at Bellick, where, in the pool just 
above the bridge and the picturesque fall, of 
which you will find a drawing in that amusing 
and well written book, " The Angler in Ireland/ 
you can hardly fail of success, that is, if the 
fish are in a taking mood. The village of Bel- 
lick is only about three miles from the town. 
K you choose to take up your abode there, you 
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find tolerably comfortable accommodationB 

id good fare in the village inn, and an excel- 

it helper in an old keeper, Terry, who resides 

the spot, and who can tell you anecdotes of 

)me of the most distinguished salmon fishers— 

id several of these distinguished men — whom, 

he would say, he has had the pleasure of serv- 

ig, and, perhaps he may add, of improvmg. 




COLLOQUY VIII. 

Salmon fishing continued. Gtoeedore, Donegal 

PiSCATOR. 

GAIN well met in Ireland^ and i^ 
one of its wildest parts. Having 
come in different directions, yo« 
from Connemara, I from Lette^ 
kenny, we may compare notes, and especiallf 
on our favourite subject and sport : I say owr, 
and I trust with propriety, considering, as I d(H 
our meeting here a sufficient proof that you are 
now a confirmed angler, and in love with botL 
Amicus. Pray consider me one, at least a 
lover of the art and of all connected with it; 
and, under your tuition, I hope to profit, and 
in time from an amateur to become a skilled 
member of your fraternity. 

PiSCATOR. Now of your experience by the 
way. 



r 
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Ahicus. My angling excursion hae been 
tider tiian you Bupposed, or than I first in- 
kended. Before<!roesiDgtoGalway,Imadearun 
torn Dublin to Killamey. There I spent three 
lays, and most of the time on the lakes, rod in 
land, hut, though under the guidance of tlie ex- 
Kiienced old fisherman of the place, I had little 
uccess. We hooked only one salmon, which 
[ lost, and killed only a few brown-trout, the 
brgeEt little exceeding half a pound. The 
cenery, however, did not disappoint me ; — it 
iiune up to my ezpectatdous, rather, indeed, 
aceeding them. 

PisCATOB. You were a month or two too 
bte for the fishing, — the best, at least for sa!- 
Kum, ia in March and April. For the scenery 
fou were at the very beat time, Ae first week 
b June. As to the character of these lakes 
£)r beauty, I quite agree with you. Taking 
them as a whole, I think them superior to any 
one of our English lakes; and I know — I 
■hould rather say, I knew, for it is forty years 
ago — a very competent judge, Mr. Isaac Weld, 
the author of a pleasant hook on them, who 
gave them the preference over any of the Scot- 
tish lakes, — with the exception, as he said, of 
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the upper portion of Loch Katrine^ — and tto 
opinion was qualified with a perhaps. No doubt 
you noticed the grotesque shapes of the insor 
lated rocks in the lower lake^ so singularly cor- 
roded, and the graceful rounded form of tic 
rocky shores of the middle and upper. 

Amicus. I did; the contrast was strikmg^ 
as was also the rich clothing of vegetation of 
the one and the absence of it in the other, 
referrible, I believe, to the quality of the rocL 
In the upper lakes, the rock, a kind of siliceous 
schist, has retained the form it owes to glacier 
action ; in the lower, being of limestone, it has 
not resisted the solvent power of water, and 
has been favourable to vegetation. After leav- 
ing Killamey, my next halt was in Galway, 
and at the village of Oughterard, where, I may 
remark, is a still more notable instance of llie 
solvent action of water on limestone, as shown 
in the deeply scooped strata washed by the 
river that flows into Lough Corrib, and which, 
had its depth been measured a few hundred 
years ago, might now be a valuable geological 
chronometer. There, in Lough Corrib, — ^that 
immense lake, with its multitudinous islands 
(three hundred and sixty their reputed niunber), 
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aate like those of Killar- 

Itivated, — I had a epeci- 

You know how this kind 

, hy means of two hoata, 

>f line and innumerable 

re, nrnst abhor it ; no 

iprore or like it Two 

id some lai^e and small 

lit half a pound, and all 

^h I tliought instructive. 

lore than the fishing on 

ipt in progress (the first 

ommenced only the pre- 

lahnon artificially. The 

to the vill^e and the 

rhich the operation was 

A with a small stream of 

wnd, and that connected 

with the river. A large quantity of eggs had 

been hatched, and I saw the young fish, vigor- 

and brisk, sheltering themselves amongst 

gravel. From Oughterard I went to Clif- 

, passing by the Ballinahinch lakes and 

jr, it being too early, as I learnt when witii 

1 last year, for white-trout fishing in them, 

, owing to drought, the river too low for 
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sahnon fishing. At Clifden I remained a few 
days. There I met a friend^ a zealous angler, 
and well acquainted with the neighbourhood. 
Under his guidance I made trial of several 
lakes within a few miles of the town, and with 
tolerable success. Haying a boat at command, 
and a cart, if disappointed in one lake we went 
to another. The shifting scene and the manner 
of the thing were amusing and exciting. Kor 
were the lakes themselves without interest. They 
had a character, a special one of their own, — so 
dotted as they were with rocks and confined by 
rocky shores, — ^the country all round so flat and 
naked, and unrelieved in its sameness except in 
one direction, where the mountainous groupof the 
Twelve Pins rose boldly in the distance. One 
fact I learnt there, which may be worth men- 
tioning ; at Anaspick lake, the Lake of Conten- 
tion, I was assured that the trout spawn in the 
lake itself, there being no stream either flowing 
in or out fit for tiie purpose. From this ex- 
tremity of Connemara, I made the best of my 
way by Kylmore, the Ejllories, Leenan, West- 
port, Castiebar — names famous in narratiye 
tours — to BaUina, where in the Moy, so cele- 
brated for its salmon fishing, I hoped to gain 
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Doble art, but in yfan 

only crowded with sj. 

T\ and though I sa' 

Eind leaping in the fin 

pool, the reach of the river above the bridge, 

had no encouragement to attempt their captun 

being assured they would not take the fly, n( 

a fish having been taken by the rod for man 

The country through which I pasee 

'aried, — wild generally, aad for most pan 

.rivated ; in some part« bold, rarely, ho'n 

coupled with the charm of beauty. AboL 

QUories and Leenan and Lough Mas 

is most of grandeur ; but even in point ( 

leitt I was disappointed, and cannot hi 

think that tourists who have deecrihed thee 

Lplac^ have indulged in exaggeration, 

PisCATOB. Remember that the descriptior 
of scenery are commonly vague, depending ver 
much on the feeling, knowledge and taste of th 
describer. That you shoidd have come to th 
conclusion you have mentioned, I am not sni 
prised, — ^you who have witnessed the grandeu 
of the Alps, the majesty of ^tna, the wil 
beauty of Greece, the ornate beauty of th 
BosphoruB, and how much more I But had tfa 
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west of Ireland been the first you had ever 
visited, you probably would not have considered 
the notices you refer to as over done. What 
you mention of the caprice or apathy of Ae 
salmon in the Moy, is not, I am sorry to say, 
new to me, nor can it be to any experienced 
salmon fisher. The indifierence of this fish and 
of the white-trout to the fly is most observable 
after or during dry weaiiier, especiaUy as the 
season advances, and in the instance of fish that 
have been some time from the sea and detained 
in the lower pools. The cause I cannot pretend 
to assign. Be pleased to proceed with your 
narrative. 

Amicus. After leaving Ballina the only place 
I stopt at before coming here, was Garrison. 
There I remained two days, which I passed 
pleasantly on Lough Melvin, — ^a lake inferior 
only to Loch Erne in its expanse and in the 
beauty of its wooded islands. The wind being 
light, I did not attempt salmon fishing; great 
part of the time there was hardly ripple enough 
for trout fishing : of the latter, however, I suc- 
ceeded in taking some, varying in size from half 
a pound to a pound and half; and about one-thhtl 
of the number were gillaroos, — a variety I had 
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The boatmaD knew it by its 
laroo being commonly thicker 
our than the conuuon brown- 
all I took. The stomach I 
th the first descriptionB g^ven 
itson and John Hunter, — not 
it provided with special grind- 
■ ■■j; tuiu ciusuiug muscles, but merely with 
thickened coats, such as it is easy to imi^ne may 
have been produced by the action of hard food, 
as tlie iucased larvte and hard-shelled mollusca, 
with which the organ was in most instances dis- 
tended. I was assured by the boatmen that 
this trout always breeds in the lake ; they said, 
they were quite certwn it was never taken in 
the tributary streams, the breeding-place of the 
common-trout. The small inn close i» the lake, 
kept by honest, civil and intelligent people, — 
quite an angler's inn, I found very clean and 
comfortable, and every way well provided, even 
to the table, in a plmn manner suitable to the 
habits of anglers. Of the remtunder of my 
journey, that is, from Lough Melvin here, by 
Ballyshannon, Donegal, Dunglow, I shall not 
tire you with a description ; for tiresome in truth 
I found it, — most part of the country through 
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which I passed being wild and dreary^ — moor- 
land and bay with mountains in the distance, 
these indeed not without a certain grandeur. 
Like Connemara, I may mention, — ^the district 
is singularly dotted with pieces of water, many 
of them of a size to deserve the name of lakes ; 
and like it too, its coast is remarkably indented 
and penetrated by the sea, and skirted by islands, 

of Norway and its fiords ; but at the same time 
with marked differences, especially in the ab- 
sence of living trees ; of dead trees, bog wood 
there is no want ; and in the great extent of sand 
hiUs bordering the shore, — ^from which, the 
Norwegian coast, washed by a deep sea, subject 
to little tidal variation, is happily exempt. 

PiscATOB. Can you at all explain the pecu- 
liarities you mention, and which are so striking 
on most parts of the coast of Donegal, — I mean 
the abimdance of sand creating wastes in many 
places, overwhelming even houses and villages, 
— and tiie absence now of wood in situations 
where from their remains we are certain forests 
once flourished. 

Amicus. Perhaps old glacier action, with 
strong tides and a low coast, and strong winds, 
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and the granitic nature of tlie rocke aubji 
them to disintegrate, may be connected wi 
one — the prevalency of sand ; but the ca 
the other, the total absence of wood, is to 
greater mystery. The former abundance ' 
seem to indicate a diiference of climate ; 
Bome of the bog wood in titu appears to 
jresh, that it is difficult to ima^e it the g 
of a very remote period. Can negled 
want of enclosure, the depredations of i 
the destruction by man of the old forests 
whatever intent done, serve to accotmt foi 
PisCAlOB. I am inclined to think ihej 
in great part, especially as we are inform 
the old historians that Ireland at no very d 
period was a wooded country ; and as we 
that wherever trees are planted now, if proi 
and sheltered, — sheltered &om the prev 
winds, protected from the depredations of ( 
— they do not fail to grow. Even on thii 
coast, and the immediate neighbourhood i 
hotel, there are tolerable examples in prot 
AMICD8. How we have digressed I favo 
now with your travelling experience. 

FiscATOB. Mine is soon told. On the s 
day after leaving Dublin,— of the first 
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journey I need not speak^ — I reached Letter- 
kenny. There I spent a few days, trying the 
fishing within a short distance of the town, 
chiefly in the river Swilly and the Leannan 
river, and Lough Fern, but like you without 
much success, taking in the rivers only some 
small trout, and in the lake a few trout, not 
exceeding half-a-pound each, but no salmon. 
This part of Donegal, especially that bordering 
on Lough Swilly, pleased me much ; it has such 
a thriving improving aspect, so different from 
what we witnessed together during the preced- 
ing summer in Connemara, — ^no roofless houses, 
no appearance of desertion : and, I was assured, 
that even during the famine period, here there 
was little suffering, — which I attribute to a 
more active industry, to better landlords, and it 
may be to a better and more grateful soiL 
Here, too, and it may have been a heighteniog 
circumstance, I experienced kind hospitality 
from some of the resident gentry, to whom I 
had, from friends, letters of introduction, and in 
whose houses and establishments I witnessed 
very much the same order and keeping we 
should expect to find in England in families of 
the same condition, with the adjunct of the 
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greedily : this kind of food perhaps miglit hsa 
had some influence on their growth, promoti 
it, whilst it might have checked the change 
scale. At Kingstown, another experiment 
been instituted, which I had iiie pleasure 
witnessing. There on the shore, within r. 
of iiie tide, an old capacious granite quany 
by the erection of a sea-waU with a gratel 
opening, been converted into a pond, designed 
for the rearing of the sahnon fiy, with the hope 
that it may become a profitable concern, and that 
in it, as in the open sea, in two or three months^ 
smolts of two or three ounces will grow to be 
grilses of four or five pounds. Some ninety 
sahnon fiy taken from the river Lifley have 
been introduced : they had been there, when I 
visited the spot, abput six weeks : those which I 
saw, I was assured were grown, but not, I think, 
in the degree expected. The fear is, that their 
feed will not be sufficiently abundant. The 
trial however is worth making, and whatever 
the result, it can hardly fail of being interesting.* 



* This experiment has failed: the author has been 
informed that the salmon fry have disappeared^anditis 
supposed, have been devoured by other fish in the pond ; 
he has also learut that most of the smaller young salmon, 
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Amicus. In speaking of the process of arti- 
breeding, you used the word re-newed, 
ming to imply that the method is not a new 
e. 

PiSGATOB. It is not. The method has been 

own to naturalists now nearly a century ; and 

world is indebted to a naturalist, a German, 

ieutenant Jacobi for its discovery. Time after 

e his process, identical with that now in use, 

been described.. It has never been lost sight 

; and yet till within the last few years, it has 

n little practised. In England, I believe, 

Boccius was the first to apply it to the 

reeding of trout. You will find the results of 

experience described in a short treatise pub- 

ished by Van Voorst in 1848. An apparatus 

he has invented for the purpose, and for which 

he has taken out a patent, is worthy of notice 

|«nd likely to be usefuL* In Scotland, it was 



those of about two inches in length, have been eaten up 
by the larger, — some thoughtless person having brought 
them together firom their separate compartments. 

* He describes it as consisting of a box with apertures, 
80 that water can flow freely through, and large enough to 
hold a series of trays ; these with small square perfora- 
f tions, for holding tiie eggs (an egg on each) ; '* the box 
weighted just sufficient to float on the surface of the 
water." 
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first brought into use by Mr. John Sliaw^ of 
Drumlanriggj and by Mr* Young, of Invert 
shin, the former commencing his experiment in 
1836, the latter a little later. Their inquiries 
I haVe already alluded to : you will find an ac- 
count of them, (and each is well worth perusal,) 
in the 14th and 15th vols* of the TransactiosB 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. More re- 
cently in France the process of artificial breed- 
ing has been engaged in by a peasant self taught 
in the art, ignorant, it is believed, of all that 
had been previously accomplished. Remy, the 
name of the individual, and Gehin his assistant, 
of the same rank in life, have successfully ap- 
plied it to the re-stocking of several rivers which 
had become exhausted. Their labours have 
created a sensation amongst their countrymen,*— 
have acquired them a well-earned reputatioO; 
and also a substantial reward and support &om 
their government. Now let us stop; we can 
renew the subject at our leisure; the night 
is advancing: you will find here a clean and 
comfortable bed, though not " smelling of la- 
vender." To-morrow we should be up and 
stirring early. 
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GWEEDORE AND XTS CHANGES. 107 

Amicus. Good morning. I am delighted 
lib this inn; so much neatness, cleanliness, 
d comfort^ with so little of display, the re- 
of what one commonly meets with in 
inns. I have not yet been able to detect 
ything broken, or out of repair, or applied to 
purpose for which it was never intended. 
PisCATOB. Nor will you, I think, during 
our stay. Now to our plentiftd breakfast, of 
hich some good fish, I am sure, will form a 
I have kept you waiting, and have to 
logize. Having risen before you, and know- 
there was half an hour to spare, I was 
pted out, and tempted on by what I saw, 
d so interested that I forgot the time. Having 
l)een here before, some long years ago, I was 
8tmck with the various changes I now wit- 
nessed; rich pasture, where before there was 
bog; neat dwellings, and substantial, in the 
•place of rud^ primitive cabins; divided and 
fenced fields, each tilled by its own tenant, be- 
fore open and common ; and, from all I could 
I collect, a contented and well disposed peasantry, 
improving, though slowly, instead of the poor, 
wretched, and contentious race tlmt previously 
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struggled for and with difficulty supported es 
istence^ working heartlessly on the old ^* ron- 
dale" or gavel-kind system. You will ask, 
how have these changes been effected? I caa 
more easily tell you by whom than how. The 
benefactor of the district is the same individual 
to whom we stand indebted for this comfortable 
inn, viz. Lord George Hill. When he pur- 
chased the property, a few years ago, it was in the 
condition in which I first saw it. By his energy 
and skilful management, combined with just 
dealing and kind consideration for the wel&ie 
of the people, aided by a right-minded and 
clever agent, he has effected the changes I have 
had the pleasure to witness, and without eject- 
ing a single family, or in any instance raising 
the rent. His improvements are inunediate ; his 
profits prospective, except from the two or three 
hundred acres which are farmed on his own 
account. Look out of the window, you will 
see his flock of sheep going to their pasture : 
how well they look I The stock of cattle, most 
of them stall-fed, are, I am assured, doing as 
welL The quantity of forage yielded by the 
well drained and richly manured land is very 
great, and is their support. The grass is the 
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Stood to be considerable, and if so, the more 
remarkable, as the tune includes the fiKmine 
period. 

Amicus. Thanks. Let us be up and doing ; 
we are forgetting our fishing. How fine is the 
view from this other window, in the directioii^ 
I hope, of our fishing-ground : the tranquil^ 
full, and winding riyer, leading to the lake ; j 
and that moorland lake, bounded as it were bj 
that grand hill •«- the naked and precipitous 
ArigaL 

PiscATOB. That lake which we see is, in- 
deed, one of the three which we shall explore 
to-day in our fishing excursion. The boat is 
waiting at the foot of the garden. Let us be off. 
You see even the garden is productiye and 
flourishing, — another rarity in connection with 
an Irish inn. Before we step into the boat, 
let us put together our rods. Even in ascend- 
ing the stream, we shall probably take some 
trout. 

Ahicxjs. I enjoy this lake fishing; it is the 
luxury of angling : a gentle gliding j&om one 
run to another; constant change of scene; 
moderate exercise, and good sport This upper 
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lake, where we killed the salmon^ and where l| 
expected to have killed more, for it is there 
this seaaon, viz. from July onwards, that ^ 
most resort. 

To-morrow we will try the river, and with 
chance of success, now that the water is des 
after the late rains. 

Amicus. What flies shall I use toniay in oi 
river fishing? 

PisCATOR. Be contented with one, and let 
be this, which is almost equally good for 8almoi{ 
and white-trout. I am indebted for it to 
skilful angler, well acquainted with the riv< 
being a resident, and distinguished for his 6U( 
cess. It is the smallest salmon-fly, perha] 
you ever saw. See how it is formed ; — ^its bodyl 
of black wool, ribbed with gold twist ; legs of a 
reddish brown cock's hackle; wings of dark 
mallard's feather, or of the tail feather of the 
cock pheasant. This day's fishing will not be 
so social as yesterday's. Take with you our 
old boatman; he knows all the best pools in 
this river : the younger wiU attend me. I will 
follow you. We shall meet at a spot that I 
am sure will please you, — at the junction of 
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PiSCATOB. Come with me to the uj 
and I will bring you in view of another 
object. 

Amicus. Snrely in that whirl of ' 
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id no danger. How he caste abou 
ding-net I Pray, what is he abont 
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PiscATOB, You will probably soon discover. 
See, he has ^* looped" — ^that is the expresaioi^^ 
a salmon, a fresh-run fish of about eight pounds. 
How sturdily he bears off his prize I 

Amicus. It is an interesting sight, but surely 
a poaching practice. 

PiscATOB. Bight, and a very destructive one, 
for when the fish are running up, almost any 
iMunber may be taken in the narrow rapida by 
this method ; and it can be practised by nigbt 
as well as by day. Now, tell me what has been 
your success ? 

Amicus. I hooked two salmon, which escaped; 
one breaking the casting-line ; the other getting 
sulky, — sinking in a deep pool, and somehow 
extricating the hook from its hold. The only 
fish I have killed are three white-trout and a 
few brown-trout. What has been your success ? 

PiscATOB. One salmon and double your 
number of white-trout, — the salmon not exceed- 
ing seven poimds ; — ^in this river heavy fish are 
rare. I have sent the fish to the inn, that 70a 
may try the quality of the salmon of the Ckdy, 
— ^the name of the river. 

Amicus. It is a pleasant river to fish. Wad- 
ing here is even less necessary than in the Emei 
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attractmg much attention^ and is on trial in 
many places^ and yet is not approved by all who 
have given ittheir consideration, and have written 
on the subject ; some even I find have objected 
to it as an abuse— as « a profane intervention 
with nature." What say you to this ? What is 
your opinion of its value ? 

PisCATOE. As to the objection, — ^it is irre- 
levant, inasmuch as the intention of the arti- 
ficial process is to meet an evil, — ^that ariang 
firom the destruction of the parent fish when 
ready for spawning: it might as well be said 
that certain midwifery practices performed for 
the purpose of saving life, mterfering with the 
natural processes, are unjustifiable, and a profane 
intervention ; or that the improvement of fruit- 
bearing trees by grafting is wrong, or even the 
sowing of seed-corn. Those who object, be as- 
sured, either are not naturalists, or are ignorant 
of the manner in which the work of reproduction 
in the instance of fishes is conducted, and how 
briefly the parent fish are concerned in it. As 
to its value, I certainly think favourably of it, 
if employed with discretion and well conducted ; 
and, provided — and it is an important proviso — 
that it is not made a substitute for the natural 
process, but only auxiliary to it. The danger 
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and we have ample proof of it in the light alreai^| 
thrown on the subject^ and fresh proofs are 
wanting, from following it, indeed they are alnu 
of daily occurrence. Here is an extract I hai 
just received from the ^* Daily Mail" of the 271 
October, 1854, which you can read at your 
sure, describing how in the salmon pond n( 
Stormont Field on the Tay, the young fish 
ova obtained in November and December, w< 
at the time mentioned, owing to good fei 
advanced in size over those of the same age n 
the adjoining river; (the former from five tol 
six inches in length : the latter from two to threc^| 
and the former it is said ^' to all appearance 
ginning to put on their smolt scales,") and sol 
tending to show, according to a previous state-] 
ment, that the sahnon fry, when having abun- 
dance of feed, migrate to the sea in little more 
than twelve months; and in accordance with 
Mr. Andrew Young's opinion, that their longer 
duration in fresh water is owing to deficiency of 
food, checking their assuming the smolt form 
marked by the silvery scale. 

Amicus. Are there any special precautioitf 
required to insure the success of the artificul 
method? 
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PisCATOB. Some are advisable, indeed are 
necessary* I shall mention a few circumstances. 
And first of the quality of the water to be sup- 
plied to the ova: the purer and clearer it is, 
the better ; and it should be in a constant un- 
failing stream^ and of a pretty equable tempera- 
ture, equally protected from being frozen and 
jfirom being imduly heated by the sun's rays; 
the latter, however, considering the season of 
the year, the spawning season, little to be ap- 
prehended. Next, of the gravel on which the 
ova are to be laid: it ought to be clean, free as 
much as possible from all coarse adhering matter 
whether animal or vegetable.. So important is 
this point, that none should be used before being 
subjected to careful examination. Thirdly, of 
the roe and milt : these of course should be both 
quite mature, and obtained from living fish, and 
be mixed immediately after their expulsion. 
The test of their maturity, is the liquid miUdness 
of the milt, obtainable on the gentlest pressure, 
and the same facility in obtaining the ova ; — ^the 
ova when ripe being detached fr^m their ovaries, 
d loose in the cavity of Ae abdomen. 
Amicus. Wny need there be so much atten- 
ion paid to the gravel that is to be employed ? 
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by the fish for the reception of the eggs. In a 
work I have lately seen, " Scandinavian Ad- 
ventures," the author, Mr. Lloyd, gives an ac- 
count of some observations, seemingly deserving 
of credit, affording proof that in Sweden, at 
least in the Sava, a tributary of the Gotha, the 
breeding salmon makes no furrow, discharging 
I her ova on the gravelly bed of the stream with- 
out any preparation. How does this accord 
with your experience ? 

FisCATOB. It is not in accordance with the 
experience of all those most deserving of confi- 
dence, who have witnessed and described the 
spawning operation in our rivers. K it be a 
fact, £ree from all fallacy, I am disposed to con- 
sider it an exceptional one. Fray call to mind 
what I stated when conversing on this subject 
before, and how admirably adapted all the cir- 
cumstances appeared to be which are concerned 
in the process. 

Amicus. In coming here, about three short 
miles firom this place, I crossed a river called 
the Crawley, in which I was told there is good 
sahnon and white-trout fishing. Have you ever 
tried it? 

FisCATOB. I have fished it, and if you please 
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we will go there to-morrow, should there be \ 
good wind, for as it is mostly a sluggish stream, 
a brisk stirring wind is essential Its white- 
trout fishing is better than its salmon fishing; 
and even the first is not of the best kind. Like 
most rivers, its repute, whether near or distant, 
like that of the one we fished to-day, is greater 
than deserved, giving rise, in consequence, to 
disappointment on actual acquaintance. That 
these two rivers in particular are not better is 
not surprising, considering the acquired habits 
of the native peasantry, — ^how partial the at- 
tempts that have hitherto been made to prevent 
irregular and unlawful fishing, and the great fir 
cility of poaching. 

Amicus. May we be favoured with wind and 
luck to-morrow, our last day; and may we 
meet here again at some fixture time, for thougli 
the fishing these two days, especially the last, 
has not quite come up to my expectations, other 
things,— this comfortable hotel, — the wild beau- 
ty and grandeur of the scenery, — the singular 
condition of the people in transition under an 
improving system, — ^have,and indeed have rather 
exceeded them. 




COLLOQUY IX 

Grayling fishing. The TemCy Brorrfieldy 

Shropshire. 




Amicus. 
HEN you invited me to meet you 
here, you tempted me by the pro- 
mise of good grayling fishing in a 
country worthy of it, — ^recalling, 
especiaUy as you wrote disparagingly of the 
trout of the Teme, a former remark of yours, 
that there is commonly some relation between 
the scenery of a district and the kind of fishing 
its waters afford. 

PiscATOB. When you are better acquainted 
with the river, its character and scenery, I am 
confident your own observations wiU accord 
with and confirm my remark. That there should 
be such a relation as that you allude tOj is no 
more than might be expected. We see more or 
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less of it throughout nature^ in plants^ in asa- 
malsj and even in the human race : no doubt 
wisely ordained. 

Having through the kindness of a friend ob- 
tained leave for both of us to have a few days' 
fishing in this charming river, and in a good 
extent of it, if we have any success, you will be 
able to compare the two kinds of fish and judge 
of their qualities. The keeper is waiting to in- 
troduce us to the grounds of Oakley Park, hard 
by, where we will commence. He has promised 
to imlock the gates to give us free passage, and 
as his accompanying us would be a mere useless 
form, we wiU give him his douceur and dismiss 
him. The boy from the village will attend you 
with a landing-net, and he wiU point out the 
parts of the stream you should fish. 

Amicus. As to my tackle and flies I What 
would you recommend ? 

PiSCATOB. Your tackle cannot be too fine. 
Allow me to see your book ? This casting-line 
of delicate gut will answer ; and try these flies, 
which you have told me you got at Shrewsbury. 
They are all duns, of good colours, and well 
made, and not too large. The grayling, let me 
tell you, is a more fastidious fish than the trout, 



IB the reserved water, — your chance 
will be eo much greater ; and pray 
seduced by the beauty of the grounds 
your sport, or to fish carelessly. 

PisCATOE. {MeeUng again.) Well 
been your sport ? Your basket does 
to oppress the shoulder of the lad. 

AuiCDS. I have spent a most pic 
Your parting caution was not un< 
Barely have I seen 60 much beaut 
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higher order of its kind. What noble trees are 
those " Druid Oaks,** so grand in their decay, 
and venerable I How fine and well assorted the 
other trees which bear the old oaks companj 
on the slope descending to the river I How 
happy the admixture of grove, shrubbery, and 
garden ! I thought of paradise and its oriental 
import, in going through the walks from one 
portion of the river to the other. 

PisCATOR. The garden and shrubberies, in- 
termixed with clumps of trees, between the 
house of the honourable proprietor and the river, 
are a good specimen of the kind, — ^a good example 
of ornamental planting, where the ground and 
aU the circumstances are favourable, as they 
specially are here. But you have not answered 
my question as to your success. 

Amicus. That has not been great, and yet 
equal to my expectations. I have taken half a 
dozen grayling, and three trout, — ^the largest of 
each not exceeding a pound. I cannot say I 
fished very assiduously. The charm of the 
scenery in part diverted my attention. More- 
over, a portion of my time was occupied in ex- 
periments on the fish, — for I have come to the 
conclusion, that inculcated by you in your ex- 
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ordium^ — that to make angling most interesting, 
it should not be dissociated from science. Before 
setting out on this excursion, I had been read- 
ing an account of the grayling in Mr. Yarrell's 
History of British Fishes," and in Bloch's 
Ichthyology." From the statements in each 
there seems to be a doubt whether the grayling 
is capable of enduring brackish water, so as to 
admit of its migrating to and &om the sea, as 
asserted by Richter. For my own satisfaction, 
I got fix)m the gardener a large basin and some 
coDMnon salt, and haviog brought it to a spot 
where smaU grayling were rismg freely, I fiUed 
it with watef^ding salt enough to r;nder it 
brackish, and into this I put the first young 
grayling I caught, — one that was only very 
slightly hooked, and nowise injured, and within 
a few seconds of its being taken from the river. 
The fish did not seem to mind the change : it 
swam about freely, as it did when I last saw it, 
three or four hours after it had been taken. I 
had the basin covered, to prevent its jumping out, 
with the intention of returning to it to-morrow. 
Here is a portion of the brackish water in which 
it has been immersed. I have with me the 
apparatus necessary for ascertaining its specific 
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gravity. See, on trial, it proves to be 10,062 
to water as 10,000. Another trial I made was 
of the temperature of the grayling as measm^ 
by the thermometer. The bulb was intro- 
duced into the stomach the instant the fish was 
taken; in one it rose to 54^, when the water 
was 52?; in another instance to 53^, when the 
water was 51*5^ Each fish was of about half, 
a pound. 

PisCATOB. I congratulate you on the com- 
mencement of your ichthyological inquiries. 
Now, I am sure, I may claim you as a brother: 
of the angle! I hope you opened some of 
your fish, and examined the contents of their 
stomach. 

Amicus. I did. In the stomach of one of the 
larger grayling I found river snails ; in that of a 
small one, many small black flies. I observed 
that the young fish rose more fireely at the 
artificial fly than their elders. May not this 
be owing to the old fish feeding more at the 
bottom, preferring the coarse and more substan- 
tial food which they find there ? 

PiSGATOB. Probably so, and in confirmation 
I may mention, that the largest fish — grayling 
exceeding two or three pounds — are rarely taken 
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old, though, judging from the analogy of the! 
young of true Sahnonidae, more likely to be over' 
twelve months; you perceive it has no trans-: 
verse bars, no markings distinguishing it from. 
older full grown fish. 

Amicus. Pray stop. Do not proceed further' 
with your hktoiy of the fish at present, lest 1 1 
should consider it more fitted for the museumd 
than the table ; and I have a desire to taste it, j 
and with relish. Whilst we are walking to the- 
inn, tell me of that part of the river you fished. 

PiSGATOB. Of its kind, it was as charming I 
as yours, — ^nature taking the place of art. The' 
greater part of the way I fished was within the 
limits of the park, — so well called Oakley Park, 
— ^the oak its pride, — ^an excellent example of 
the old English park. To-morrow, in going to 
Leintwardine, we shall pass through it, and I 
am sure you will enjoy it. With its many alleys 
green, bushy dells, and bosky bourns, it can 
hardly fail to remind you of the scenery of 
Milton's ** Comus," which, you know, was per- 
formed in the neighbouring castle of Ludlow, 
and if not written on the spot, doubtless with a 
knowledge of the country. The last time I was 
here, we came from Leintwardine without a 
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iglaad and Wales, 
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lall supplementary 
adipose fin, tliat posterior to the great dorsal fin. 
You see how in its general appearance it differs 
from aay of the trout or salmon kind. I have 
already noticed some of its peculiarities. I may- 
direct your attention further to its lai^e dorsal 
fin, and iutemally to its lai^e air-bladder. By 
means of the one it readily descends ; it is less 
a surface fish than the trout : by means of the 
other its ascent is facilitated. In its time and 
place of spawning it differs from the trout; not 
running up into the small streams for the pur- 
pose, but remaining in ihe broad shallows of the 
river; and its spawning period, not being Uie 
beginning of winter, but the advanced spring, 
April and May. Its ova too are of a smaller 
size, about half that of the trout or salmon, and 
in consequence proportionally more numerous. 
Forty days, it is stated by Mr. Boccius, is the 
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in tlie United Kingdom confined tc 
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COLLOQUY X. 

Ckarr and Trout Jlshing. Hawes-water, 

Westmoreland, 

PiSCATOR. 

ELCOME to Bampton Grange 
and the Lake District, of whici 
we are now on the outskirts. On 
your way by rail from Lancaster 
to Shapfells, you must have seen the mountsun 
barriers on your left in the distance ; and from 
Shap to this village, if observant, you may have 
noticed, through the opening between the hifls 
in the deep valley, the lake we are to fish, and 
where, if wind and weather favour, we shall be 
well repaid for coming so far. 

Amicus. Coming from the great city at thi? 
hot and feverish season of London life, such as 
you know it is in June, I looked with wishfiJ 
eyes towards that fine line of mountain to which 
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;luded part of the LaJce District, 01 
f of ordinary travellers, and conaequi 
id with little accommodation for tou 
1 for anglers. On my first visit, — it 
with a friend, now, alas, departed, a so 
and a poet, and as gallant as the soldier- 
lays he 80 well translated, the cHval 
as, — feeling then the inconvenien( 
tance, we — to use a military phra: 
iat up for quarters at every decent 1 
sed between this and the lake, but 1 
But be comforted, two miles is no { 
e ; and is little felt where the roi 
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pleasing : moreover, if you choose to leave tiiej 
road, you can get to the lake by the river side;] 
and a charming walk it is, — a succession of 
pretty meadows and woody banks, — ^the rive 
itself, in its falls, pools, and rapids, all the land- 
scape painter could wish, and not without fish,] 
brook-trout and some salmon-&y, for the amuse-J 
ment of the angler. 

Amicus. This village inn is not very promis-j 
ing, and in the seclusion of the place, I infer w( 
shall fare but ilL ■ 

PisCATOR. So thought the hospitable fiienc 
with whom I have been staying : he knowi 
that even good angling needs attention to th( 
'' creature-comforts" for enjoyment, sent wii 
me a weU-stocked basket, the pigeon pie in 
which win make us tolerably independent of 
the casual supplies of the place, and as, fortu- 
nately, good bread, butter, milk, and eggs are 
not casual here, I think we shall do pretty well, 
to say nothing of the excellent fish which we 
intend to capture. The rooms we shall find 
clean and neat, and the beds tolerable. I have 
seen the keeper, and shown him our written 
leave ; and to-morrow he will be ready at an 
early hour with his boat. I have made arrange- 
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adduced in proof of the parr being a species dis- 
tinct from the salmon. 

Amicus. I infer that our fishing to-day will 
be exclusively for trout, as, from what I have 
read, it would appear that the charr rarely takes 
the fly, and the schelly never. 

PisCATOK. As regards the charr, the authori- 
ties whom you have consulted could not have 
been acquainted with this lake, for the charr of 
Hawes-water often rises freely at the fly, as I 
trust we shall find. I have heard of two anglers 
in one day killing here, fairly fishing with the 
fly, nine dozen of charr, and what is remarkable, 
without taking a single trout. See, the boat- 
house is in sight, and sinoke is rising from its 
chimney, betokening the preparation going on 
within. Is not this a charming lake? How 
boldly the ground rises on each side! That 
side, wooded; this, naked meadow land and green 
pastoral fell. The wooded part is Naddle forest ; 
and that dark mass of rock frowning over the 
lake is Wallow Crag. 

Amicus. The lake is charming this fine 
morning, and pleasant are the meadows stretch- 
ing down to the water's edge on this side, with 
a farm-house here and there, betokening comfort 
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and prosperous industiy ; but I do not admi 
the forest. 

P18CATOR. Itiaofnatiyewood,andneglecfa 
As a lover of fine trees, before you leave t 
country, you should visit Lowther. There y 
wiJl see noble trees; but they have had cs 
and culture ; whilst in the so-called forest, t 
only care taken haa been of the game. T 
keeper is beckoning to us. Our breakfast mt 
be ready. 

Amicvb. I have never more enjoyed a brea 
fast, — thanks to the pigeon pie and a sharp a 
petite from our early rising and morning wall 

PisCATOK. And, should you not add, than 
to our art ? For had you not become an angli 
you could hardly have had such enjoymei 
Now, to our sport The boatman, the keepi 
has finished his breakfast, and the boat is read 

Amicus, What flies had I best use? T 
water, I perceive, is clear, and there is little wb 
so I infer that they should not be large. 

PisCATOE. That is in accordance with a 1 
ceived rule, though I am not sure it is w 
founded. I am sceptical about rules, and a fr 
thinker in angling ; and so, I hold, all genui 
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10 reBides in the picturesque old far 
at I pointed out to you on the left of 
e is a keen angler ; has liehed this la] 
Id me, boy and man, fifty years, and n« 
anges his files ; being of opinioa that i 
: in a taking mood, that is, in ques 
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PisCATOE. So you have found it 
" Salmonia," and I have no doubt com 
striding the remark to the author's o\ 
;e, which in the instance of this fii 
ive, collected principaUyia Southerr 
charr, I mean the charr of the Lake 
I may add, of the Irish lakes, bo 
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idering; and 
:ended to the 
i>od sufficient 
stomach, we 
ified in a re- 
dogs feeding 
we do not 
animals not 
ny apparent 
a the latter 
ans of fishes, 
jecture, bo I 
enacting the 
H»:pwtj, bUMibaji^muauubuiipiuuduie; but from 
lature I fear, it must remun always without 
)f. Mr. Yarrell in his History of British 
les, descrihes two kinds of charr, and con- 
rs them as altogether distinct species, the 
them charr and the Welsh charr. Do you 
it the distinction ob well founded ? 
PiscATOB. With all due deference to so good 
1 authority, on this point too, I am disposed to 
tertain doubt To me it seems more probable 
at the two are merely varieties. Hie some- 
lat larger teeth of the Welsh charr compared 
.th the northern, and a slight difference in the 
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form and proportions of the gill covers, are, it 
seems to me, hardly sufficient to constitute a 
species, and it is on these chiefly that he insists. 
If we compare the charr of this lake with that 
of Windermere, or that of the latter lake with 
the charr of Crummock-water, we shall find, 
with a certain general agreement, as great a dis- 
similarity, or even if we compare individuals 
from the same lake, but at different seasons and 
from different parts of it. The charr of Winder- 
mere is a much stouter fish than that of this lake, 
and its teeth are less incurvated, and smaller in 
proportion to its size. Compared with that of 
Crummock-water, its fins are shorter, its head 
broader and less pointed, and its tail less forked. 
In Windermere two kinds of charr are locally 
recognized, the silver and the gilt charr — ^a dis- 
tinction resting in difference of colour, a qualify 
which we know to be variable in the family of 
the Salmonidas, and therefore nowise to be relied 
on for determining species. Were the naturalist 
to attend to colour and spots, or markings, as 
many species of charr might be established as 
there are localities in which it is found, inasmncli 
as the charr of each lake has, as regards colouring 
and spots, something peculiar. 
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Keepeb, I have a fish which is neither a 
trout nor a chair. Surely it must be a schelly. 
The landing-net, if you please, Sir. It is a 
schelly, and it is the first I have ever taken 
with the fly, and the third or fourth only that 
has been so taken within the memory of man. 

Amicus. How fortunate I am to have wit- 
nessed this unusual capture. For some time I 
have had a desire to see this fish, and to com- 
pare it with the grayling. At first sight how 
close is the resemblance. This fish is, I sup- 
pose, about half a pound in weight. It is more 
uniformly gray than the grayling, with a darker 
back, and it has not the rich colouring or the 
thymy smell of that fish. Its scales, too, are 
larger ; its fins, at least its principal dorsal fin^ 
not so large ; and counting the spines in this 
fin, I find they are fewer than in the correspond- 
ing fin of the grayhng : in this there being only 
twelve or thirteen, whilst in that, if I recollect 
rightly, there are seventeen or eighteen. As to 
teeth, I cannot find any ; its mouth within is 
quite smooth : but, perhaps, I am too hasty, — 
the end of the tongue feels rough, and now I 
use a magnifier, I perceive there are a few very 
minute teeth. I shall now open it. Here is 
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[amming the contente of its stomach. Pro- 
ibly it Bubsiats chiefly on larrae, equilbe aod 
fuaoria. Of its spawning place and time I 
in apeak more precisely. The time is Sep- 
mber ; the place the l^e itself, some 
loaL When I was last here, I made i 
iqiiiry on the subject. I then leamec 
ir &iend the keeper here, that in that 
i had found its ova deposited on s 
eeds ; and having transferred some of ti 

basin of water, which he changed dai 
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succeeded in hatcliiiig them, and so verifying 
their being the young of the schelly. He is 
certain, too, that they have never been found in 
the tributary streams, the resort of the breeding 
trout, or in the river flowing out of the lake. 

Amicus. Allow me to repeat the same ques- 
tions respecting the charr: when and where 
does it breed ? 

PiscATOB. On the same authority, I can 
answer much in the same manner ; its spawning 
month here, according to him, being September, 
and on shoals in the lake. 

Amicus. The state of the ovaries in one or 
two female fish I opened, might indicate as 
much; the ova were about the same size as 
those of the schelly. 

Pray, what is the habit of the charr, generally, 
as to its breeding-place ? From its analogy to 
the trout, I should have supposed it would, after 
the manner of the trout, prefer for its spawn- 
ing-bed the quick running stream, and a good 
naturalist and angler, with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject, is of that opinion. 

PiSCATOB, Analogies are plausible, but they 
are not always to be relied on ; it is well when 
they lead to inquiry ; they should not be resting- 
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Bt a little lake. The other is in ihe instance 
the charr of Ennerdale, which leave the 
:e in the spawning eeason, and crowd into a 
>1 — ^the wider part of a stream, a feeder of 
! lake, and near its entrance into the lake, 
led the " Charr-dub." Even the trout itr 
f, I believe, Bometimes spawns in lakes, es- 
lially when the tributaries are too small for 
! purpose. An instance of ibe kind you have 
ntioned in Connemara; I have since visited 
: lake and heard it oonfirmed, the fishennan 
lo accompanied me assuring me that he had 
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PiaCATOE. Yi 
which is at least 
we are. What j 
ing into it, and 
it is said, derive 
kauie, in the dii 
promontory or n 

Amicus. Ab 
comes bolder and 
tains, if I may b 
hills in the east. 

PiSCATOB. 1 

feO; ttoA by cp 
the midst of soti 
Lake District. 

love of wild nature ever tempt you to do so, do 
not go withont a guide. The keeper can tell 
you of an adventure of the kind rashly under- 
taken by a young collegian alone, which nearly 
terminated fatally. He was overtaken by mist 
on the mounts, became bewildered, and, after 
wandering all night at the risk of his life, re- 
turned to the spot from whence he started. 
almost exhausted. You know Scott's touchin 
lines on the youth who lost his life, probahl; 
under similar circumstances, on Helvellyn, an 
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PiBCATOR. Such are the publi 
the Lake District generally. Tbe '. 
in this instance, is commonly a fanu 
ing more on bis farm, a sbeep-fa 
Bub^tence, than on his casual custo 
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<ur fellow men, each has its character, tmd 
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;ent, and those who make themselves most 
iseful, are highly vJued; and their prices — 
or they are marketable — vary accordingly, 
rom £1 to £5. We will walk a U 
he dale, and then return to the b 
ishing. In that pretty brook, w 
vinding down, there are many sma] 
cfter a flood some lake-trout, but 
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the water is too low to promis* 
tame is too limited. 

PisCATOB. "We have been fc 
a breeze, and lucky in our spoi 
nearly full. Kow the wind if 
land, and followmg the stream 
of the lake, have the pleasant i 
angling. 

Amicus, That too pleases 
good sport, there is some tn( 
fishing. In river-fishing, in si 
this, there is endless variety, 
there is monotony in lake-fishj 
cept to-day's, — the lake being 
surrounding scenery so varioi 
different parts of the lake ; ant 
the scenery, take it, if you pit 
ment, having the pleasure of bi 
PiSCATOR. Iain gladyou can 
Bememher Derryclare Lake, 
ment there. Each kind of fisl: 
its advantages and pleasures. 
of mind suitable to each, — 
quieter, and, as you considei 
exercise, may be most agreeal 
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P18CATOH. 
right sort. It 

in our northern rivers. It owes the name by 
which it is called, doubtless, to its large scales, 
and is sometimes mistaken for the true C!ore- 
gonus, leading to another mbtake, that the lake 
Bchelly is a frequenter also of the river. This 
instance bnngs to my recollection another, of 
a mistake from a name. On one occai 
conversatiou with an Irish gentleman, 
mealjoniug diat the grayhng had neT< 
found in Ireland, he assured me that 
and spoke of two or three rivers iu whid 
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commoQ ; and how according to tradition it I 
been imported; and how its name was Buppof 
to be derived from Gravelines in Nonnani 
A weary, somewhat lengthened inquiry a 
correspondence ensued, the result of which w 
in brief, that the supposed Irish grayling is i 
eahnoQ fiy, — tiie gravelin. The mistake ti 
not fully righted till I sent a true grayling 
my informant. The corrohorative circumatan< 
as to the importatioD of the fish and the derii 
tion of its name were never explained. 

Amicits. Whilst you have been speaking, a 
I listening to your anecdote, — an anecdote w 
fitted to put one on one's guard, — I have open 
two or three of the trout I have taken from t 
river. Their stomach you see is thick, little i 
ferior to that of the ^llatoo in thickness ; a 
in each, I found little else than incased larr 
May I infer from this, that these larvse are thi 
principal food, and hence the thickness of t 
coats of their stomach ; and yet considering t 
character of the stream, in so many places ov< 
shadowed by trees and running through gre 
meadows, flies must abound. 

PisCATOB. I have myself observed, wh 
fishing here before, the thick stomach of the 
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COLLOQUY XI. 

Post-prandial: ijiquiring and suggestive, 

PiSCATOB. 

OW I hope you are refreshed. 
What think you of the several fish 
you have partaken of, or tasted? 
Amicus. I found them all good ; 
the charr and scheUy delicate ; and the latter I 
think in taste like the grayling. You perceived 
that the charr differed in colour when cut, some 
being of a pale red, others white, or nearly so, 
irrespective of size and condition. 

PiSCATOB. The difference I believe depends 
on the part of the lake from which they were 
taken : the keeper has told me that the fish cut- 
ting colourless are from one side, and those with 
colour from the opposite side ; and I believe him; 
I know in the case of the trout several instances 
of the same kind* 
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od were the smelts ! one ( 

pound was fatter and mor 

f the chair, and yet, thoug 

y in its silvery scale, it cu 

vfbite, remmding me of aformer remark of youn 

a surprised to have taken this fish after th 

. of June, or that it should ever be pleutiil 

!, where you say the s^moo is rare, — eve: 

wing for the prolificness of the salmon. Ma; 

ot in reality he a distinct species ? Keadinj 

ly on the subject, I find that the old notio: 

here being such a species is not altogethe 

fa up. 

P18CATOB. The only authority I know oJ 

our of the view you allude to, is Mt 

;, and his opinion appears to be mainl; 

id on the fact, as he considers it, of th 

aving been found in streams inaccessibl 

salmon. He has made a statement to thi 

inhi8"Hi8toryofthe Salmon;" anditha 

\iO my knowledge that he has pointed ou 

reams cut off by {alls from salmon riven 

eh, he says, he has detected the parr, — ott 

itary of the Shin, in Sutherlandshire, th< 

ck ; the other in the same county, on it 

•a coast, the Kerhiag. Kow if the fact h 
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admitted^ and I am not satisfied of it^ I iv^i 
ask, may it not be explained without this 
ence ? May there not be some unseen co: 
nication at the falls through which the 
may pass up ? or may not the impregnated 
be conveyed to the upper stream by birds, (i 
as the water-ousel or heron,) adhering to 
feet or feathers, or lodged in their bills ? 
manner in which so many mountain tarns 
lakes, even in newly discovered regions, 
found to abound in fish seems to denote as mm 
and the results of some experiments I have 
are favourable to the notion. And, I am 
more disposed to this conclusion, viz. that if 
true parr have been found in either of the 
mentioned, it is to be viewed as an accident, 
having been assured by a firiend of mine, as ac- 
complished a naturalist as an angler, that he bai 
fished these very streams, and sought for tht 
questionable fish, and offered a reward for its 
capture, but all in vain. If there be such a fish 
as that supposed, a distinct species, other evi- 
dence appears to me required in proof than that 
which has been adduced. Ought it not to be 
found propagating its kind ? Let this be demon- 1 
strated, — ^let the femalefish in numbers be shown ' 
with mature ova, and the male fish with mature 
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ts, — doubt will cease. Other evidence, such 
that depending on sUght differences of fonn, 
variations of colour and spots, can have little 
ght, as they may be owing to local circum- 
ces, or to the more potent agency of admix- 
e of breeds. Practically however viewed, as 
ards the sabnon as an important article of 
and the laws for its preservation, the ques- 
n belongs merely to the curiosa of natural 
tory, and Mr. Young in mooting it, views it 
that light, no one, I believe, being more firmly 
nvinced than he is, that, generally speaking, 
e parr, the fish so called, the graveling, brand- 
g, pink, are either salmon fry, or the fiy of 
congeners, the white-trout, or bull-trout ; and 
being admitted, it must be equally admitted 
t in legislating for the preservation of the 
on, all these fiy should come under one 
.tegory, and be equally protected. 
Amicus. You allude to some experiments 
ou had made which you considered favourable 
the notion that the ova of the salmon might 
be conveyed from one river to another. As the 
subject is surely interesting in relation to the 
diffusion of species, will you favour me with an 
' account of them ? 
I PisCATOE. The trials were made chiefly for 
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the purpose to which you refer, and were coib- 
menced at the suggestion of a distinguishei 
naturalist. I shall mention only one or two re- 
sults, the inquiry being incomplete, and in pro- 
gress. To test the power of endurance of the 
impregnated ova, I got some taken from the 
spawning-bed, and had them packed in difPeimt 
ways for conveyance ; the distance was seven- 
teen miles. Some were put in water ; some in 
dry wool; some in moist wool. I received them 
twenty-four hours after they had been taken up* 
Their developement was so advanced as to be 
favourable for the experiment, the embryo being 
distinct, and a fit object for the microscope. On 
arrival, they all appeared in a healthy state; 
and those submitted to the microscope were found 
alive, specimens being tried from each parcel 
Some were kept twenty hours longer, both in 
the dry and wet wool; and without apparent 
injury, judging by the circulation as tested by 
the microscope. Some were exposed to the 
open air placed on a rock in the shade; and 

some in sunshine ; the former at a temperature 

I 

of 38® ; the latter at 52®. In each instance ex- 
posure of an hour's duration was borne without 
stopping the circulation. 
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another instance of happy adaptation, of which 
there are so many in the economy of Nature. 

Amicus. How is it that the egg is not frozen, 
at a temperature below the fireezing point ? 

PiscATOK. It may be owing in part to the 
vitality of the e^ ; hnt more likely to the na- 
ture of its contents, and to their being included 
in a shell. Even water, at rest, in a capillaiy 
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Amicus. 1 
turalist, who, I know, has paid much attention 
to the subject, that the parr has all the charao- 
tere of a fish in its immature state, — a state in 
which it may be compared to the boy, and that 
it would be just as reasonable to believe its per^ 
^stance in this state, as to believe that a boy, 
however long he might live, would conlinue a 
boy. 

PiBCATOR. This is stating the case so as to re- 
duce it, as it were, to the arffumejitum ad ahsuT- 
dum; but I do not think justly, inasmuch as 
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omplete. To make it co 
ave a race of boys endo^ 
■e fimction of men. Wbetl 
)arr, diatmct aa a variety 
be determined, I think, 
1, and not by analogical r 
' add, that at present, as t< 
e weight of evidence and 
iier in the negative, 
ife are in this discursive mo 
ire respecting the legislat 
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the conmionly received c 
ating onea are defective i 
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ah generally. Unless sc 
more stringent laws be enacted and enfort 
one of our most delightful country sports ' 
be in great danger of being lost, or of be 
only within the reach of a few rich propriei 
who have etreama of their own, — private j 
party, and are able to incur a great expenw 
preserving them. This lake (^strict is a strik 
instance in point. Formerly ita lakes ; 
rivers abounded in fish : it was the paradise 
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the tourists, igi 

in sanguine expectation of great performance 

with the rod, leave in disgust, with tlie settled 

determinalion, should they repeat their visit, 

not to cumber themselves with fishing gear. I 

speak of the district generally, not of the lake 

we have been fishing to-day, — that being well 

preserved, and almost a solitary exception. 

Ahicds. Pray inform me as to the causes 
which have been most injurious, and whi(^, if 
new laws are to be enacted for the preservation 
of fish, ought, in your opinion, most to be kept 
in mind, 

FisCATOE. The causes are many, I shall 
mention those only, which may justly come 
under the head of poachmg, — such as night- 
fishing with nets, and using nets of small mesh, 
fishing with salmon-roe, a very destructive bait; 
setting night-lines ; and in addition to these in 
the lakes and tarns, fishing with the lath or 
ott«r, and croee-fishing : moreover, in the spawn- 
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laid along shore contiguous to the river 

ties, — a difficult matter, — it can hardly i 

the net that is shot or laid for it within, ai 

crulves and weares eonstructed to entraj 

the way of its upward passage. Then, 

consider it in ita early stage, being com 

unprotected as a parr, and the parr r 

taking the fly and easily taken, its deatr 

irmous : I have heard, and on good i 

of a party of three anglers, who i 

g day, fishing with the rod and fly, 

hundred and sixty-three dozen ! 
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Amicus. Is there any remedy for this great 
evil ? Can you suggest any measure to check 
or prevent it? 

PisCATOR. As to the suggestion of measures, 
there is little difficulty. Were a committee 
appointed to inquire into the matter, composed 
of men, natm:*alist8 as well as anglers, remedial 
means, I have no doubt, could be proposed, 
which, if legislated on, would be very effectual 
The great difficulty seems to be in getting an 
Act passed through Parliament, it is so expen- 
sive and troublesome, and so many interests 
are concerned. Would that the Government 
would undertake it I But, alas, each adminis- 
tration of late years has been so feeble, its 
existence so precarious, as to be unequal even 
to the carrying of measures of higher interest, 
and to which they have been in a manner 
pledged. Would that the country gentlemen 
would unite, and some patriotic angler amongst 
them make the attempt! Their interests are 
specially concerned. Were our rivers well 
stocked with fish, which most of them might 
be, were they properly protected, the coimtiy 
would be rendered more attractive, — the value 
of landed property, wherever there is a river, 
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Beason the more mature the roe and milt. The 
inference in conformity is, that some salmon 
and white-trout spend the greater portion of the 
year in the sea, whilst others, on the contrary, 
are the greater part of it in rivers and lakes. 
Did we not know ihat their ova cannot be 
hatched in sea-water, it might be supposed 
even that these fish breed in the sea, as they 
are often taken in the sea, ]%ady, or nearly 
ready, for spawning. 

Amicus. In a former conversation you al- 
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luded to the proprietor of a fishery — of one 
which clean fish ran up in the winter monthsj 
complaining of his being prohibited from taki 
them at that season, and how he considered 
an injustice. The fact perplexed me : I aali 
myself why did these fish quit the sea ? It coi 
not he for the purpose of spawning, unless tb 
remained in fresh-water till the following i 
tumn or winter. 

PisCATOK. About the fact there seems to 
no doubt ; i. e. that in many rivers clean fii 
nowise prepared to spawn, run up during 1 
spawning-time. One conjecture that may 
offered is, that these are barren fish, and, thou 
barren, impelled by an instinct hereditary 
quit the sea for fresh-water. Another is, tl 
they will remain in fresh-water till their c 
and milt are mature. Could these fish be eae 
distingubhed from breeding fish, and could 1 
proprietors of the rivers they frequent be ( 
pended on for having them alone taken duri 
the winter months, a clause permissive in a 
general Act might be for the advantage of i 
proprietors and of the public. The danger 
that the privilege would be abused. Becenl 
I find, some attempt has been made hy 1 
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Commissioner, to grant privileges of the kind to 
certain waters, but in a very limited way. 

Amicus. We pride ourselves in living in an 
enlightened age and a period of progress. How 
strange that interests so iniportant as those of 
our fisheries should be neglected I It would be 
hardly stranger were there no laws, or if those 
existing against sheep and horse-stealing, or 
cattle lifting were allowed to be in abeyance. 

PisCATOR. Such a neglect of interests is not 
what might be expected, nor is it creditable to 
the present times. Some apology perhaps may 
be offered based on the peculiarities of fish, 
especially of the migratory kind, and their ex- 
tensive range of localities, and the diflSculty in 
consequence of considering them private pro- 
perty. Too often, moreover, there is perplexing 
obscurity relative to rights in fisheries, — whether 
they are free, belonging to the public, or private, 
belonging to individuals. An enlightened and 
patriotic man, and an angler, maintains as a 
principle, that ^^ virtually speaking, salmon be- 
long to the people ; that their careful protection 
is a popidar right, and consequently, any undue 
destruction is a popular grievance." He adds, 
" So decidedly do I look on salmon as national 
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property, that I consider it a duty in( 
all magistrates to lend their best aid 1 
alteration of the law, and to do all t 
increase the quantity for sale when 
good, aa well as to prevent foul fish fi 
way into market in August and Se 
Would that this principle were genera 
and acted on, and then we should h; 
efficient law, with improvement euu 
productiveness of onr fisheries. 
Amicus. What are " foul fish?" 
PiscATOR, Fish ready to breed; 
and milt mature, or nearly so ; in w] 
tion as articles of food they are grea 
rated,aDd by many are considered uu' 
They are so considered by the gentle 
words I have just quoted; he says, "1 
of London, Leeds and Manchester, 
ooaly supplied with foul salmon in thi 
(August and September,) which are es 
by the huge milts and roe they c( 
which none but foul fish have." 
Amicus. Do you adopt the opimoi 

• Letter from Robert Wallace, Esq. 
CoQrier of lath Sept. 1848.— republished 
It Mr. Young's " History of the Salmon." 
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fish, so called foul, are really unwholesome? 
There are many sea-fish brought to our tables 
when in roe to which no such objection is made ; 
-the sole for kstence, the herring and cod. 

PisCATOR. I cannot say, that I consider the 
salmon in the condition alluded to, absolutely 
unwholesome, more so than butcher's meat, firom 
ammab far advanced in pregnancy. .But the 
mind revolts from the use of such meat: — ^the 
feeling almost instinctive is, that it is an act of 
cruelty to slaughter for the shambles the yeara- 
ing ewe, or to kill for the table the brooding hen, 
and certainly these are acts nowise justified by 
economy. Animals in this state are always out 
of condition, some more, some less, the degree 
seeming to depend, in the instance of fish, on the 
volume of the roe and milt. When these are 
large, as in the Salmonidse, constituting a con- 
siderable proportion of the total bulk, — I have 
found in the trout the roe equal in weight, from 
one-fourth, to one-fifth, of the total weight of 
the fish, — the condition of the fish seems to be 
in a high degree deteriorated ; when compara- 
tively small, as in some of the sea-fish, then the 
deterioration seems to be less. Moreover, in 
the salmon, when the ova have been matured 
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after arrival in fresh-water, the material of the 
eggs, that by whibh they grow, appears to be 
mainly derived from the substance of the fish 
itself, and consequently the development of the 
ovaries under these circumstances, is an impove- 
rishing, exhausting process. 

Amicus. What you state seems to be reason- 
able and conclusive, inasmuch as fish, especially 
the Salmonidae, are now considered almost as 
delicacies, fetch a high price in the market, and 
ought not therefore to be brought to market, 
but when in prime condition. When I see in 
future a salmon in roe on the table, I shall think 
of the brooding hen and yearning ewe. Those 
persons who make light of the subject say, as 
regards the destruction of the species, what does 
it signify whether the fish be killed in roe, or 
out of roe, as every fish breeds in its turn. 

PiSCATOB. I think you will agree with me 
that this is an argument in palliation more spe* 
cious than real. The fish that arrives at its 
spawning bed, with its ova mature, has escaped 
a thousand accidents fatal to the majority of its 
fellows ; it is now in a state, and at a period, of 
most importance in relation to its kind, and in 
relation to man, as food, of diminished value, — 
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on both which accounts it is surely deserving of 
being spared and protected; in its fate are in- 
volved that of thousands of salmon fry and hun- 
dreds of grilse, and it may be, of adult salmon. 

Amicus, Are foul fish easily distinguishable, 
and by other marks than those of the ^^ huge 
milts," and " roe," which being internal cannot 
be seen till the fish are opened, and consequently 
can be of no avail in separating the " foul" from 
the "clean?" 

PisCATOR. There are. For instance, in the 
salmon, when its breeding time approaches, the 
under jaw of the male elongates and turns up, 
and its belly, from a silvery whiteness, becomes 
of a bright red. These are distinctive marks in 
the one sex. In the female the marks are less 
distinct, — there is no elongation of the jaw, and 
little change of colour. Her state is best cog- 
nizable by the vent, — ^the orifice communicating 
with the cavity of the abdomen by which the 
ova are to have their exit ; — if that be examined, 
it wiU be found towards the spawning time, red 
and enlarged. In the charr of both sexes the 
same marks are observable. In the white-trout 
and common-trout, the change of colour in the 
male is wanting. Probably, it is by one or more 
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of these marks, and other slight diffei 
appearance, noticeable by the acute e; 
Salmonidte, that the pairing fish disco 
other. 

Amicus. In a former conversation w 

■prere speaking of a fallacy relative to t 
of impregnation of the ova, you referre 
fuller information to a paper on the sul: 
recent volume of the Transactions oft! 
Society of Edinbui^h. I have since c 

■tliat paper, and find it stated therein 
vioua to the maturation of the ova, th 
closed. Is that a criterion ? 

PiscATOE. The author on that po 
error. From such observations as I ha 
and since that paper was published, I h 
fied myself that the pass^e is not ch 

■perely contracted. I believe he fell 
mistake &om examining fish of no gi 
and from testing the outlet by the hi 
Contracted aa the passage is, and its 
contact, the orifice is in fact virtually 
as to resist the impulse of lur applied a 
nary force. 

AMicua Does the salmon and its 
breed yearly ? I have heard it said thai 
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and milt nowise developed. On one oceasion, 
when fishing for the purpose of natural history 
rather than for ordinary aport, I kept for ex- 
amination all the £sh I took. It was in the 
middle of August, in Donegal, and in one of 
the Gweedore lakes. Of thirty-nine trout 
taken, ten were males, their milt large; eight 
were females, their roe correspondingly large ; 
other eleven were males, their milt very small, 
almost threads ; other nine were females, their 
roe little more than granular. At the same 
time and in the same wat«r, I took ten parr, 
of which four were males, with their milt large, 
almost mature ; six were females, with ovaries 
very small and merely granular. The inference 



' ""^-^ j.^^^ J glj^lj £ggj obliged for any 
informatioti you can give me respecting die 
state of atmoepLere beat fitted for angling, on 
which I am greatly in the dark, having, since I 
commenfted fishing, been often disappointed; 
getting no sport, when, in my ignorance, the 
elements, — ^r and water, sun and wind, Beemed 
most promising ; and sometimes, though rarely, 
having had success, when, at starting, I hardly 
expected any. 

PiscATOK. The subject of your inquiry is a 
dJflScult one, and not a little mysterious ; — so 
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shore^ do not we find in each a constancy ? and, 
ought we not to expect a like constancy in the 
atmosphere? 

PisCATOR. In all, whether ocean, sea-beach, 
or atmosphere, there is a constancy only within, 
I believe, certain limits, that is, as regards the 
main ingredients. Look at the beach after a 
storm, — the more carefully you examine it, the 
naore additions you will find made to it, espe- 
cially in fragments of animal and vegetable 
organisms. These are discoverable by the eye. 
Had we the power of seeing gases and vapours, 
after an atmospheric storm, it is probable we 
should discover not fewer, even more traces in 
our atmosphere of added matters, — of substances 
small indeed in quantity, but potent in quality. 
At one time we might detect a noxious matter 
productive of agues ; at another, another kind, 
the cause of cholera; now the matter of the 
potatoe blight, or in the south that of the vine 
disease. 

Amicus. Am I to infer from what you say, 
that the atmospheric influences on fish depend 
on the presence of matters hardly, if at all ap- 
preciable by our senses, or even by our means 
of analysis, and known only by their efiects ? 
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into transcendental chemistry, have the good- 
ness to give me the results of your experience 
or of your reading, as to the prognostic I am 
in quest of. 

PisCATOR. In complying with your request, 
I shall do little more than disclose the poverty 
of my knowledge. 

Amicus. First, if you please, speak of the 
waters, — the state of which is appreciable by 
the eye, and respecting which, I apprehend, there 
can be little doubt or mystery. 

PisCATOR. I will mention its least favour- 
able state, whether of lake or river ; and this 
is its waxing; — a state necessarily connected 
with rain, and continued rain. Then the water 
is more or less foul ; and, being foul, affording 
food below the surface in worms and larvas 
washed from the land, is on both accounts unfit 
for fly-fishing. The opposite state is, perhaps, 
the most auspicious ; that is, when the water is 
waning, clearing, but not quite clear, and the 
adventitious food is carried away by the stream 
or expended, and the fish are on the alert to- 
wards the surface for insect prey. If in such a 
state of a river or lake, you see the swallows 
haunting any particular part, skimming along 
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chance of good sport ; a state commonly denoted 
by heavy drops of rain, if there be any ; or, 
by diffused, low, leaden-coloured clouds, under 
which the artificial fly is easily seen. This cir- 
cumstance is held by old salmon-fishers tp be of 
special bad omen. I will not tire you with 
other prognostics, at least of bad luck. You 
will in good time learn them yourself, so far as 
they can be learnt. Pleasant exercise being one 
of the chief objects of angling, and the charming 
view of the honest and beautiful face of nature 
another, it is well not to be over inquisitive about 
the signs, whether of good or bad sport. It ifi 
well to go out for recreation with faith and 
hope, and with a meek and contented mind; 
and, judging from my own experience, there 
will then be little disappointment. One plea- 
sant, general rule I can lay down, which is, 
that the more agreeable the weather, the fitter 
for exercise and enjoyment in the open air, the 
better the chance commonly of sport ; as when 

you have 

** The sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing and giving odours ; " 

when the honey-bee is busy and far from home, 
when the swallow is skimming lake or river, in 
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A brief, when Ae air is soft, warm, and genial, 

.-* and if high, still of the same genial character, 
■ 

J the opposite of bleak, chilling, and cold. 
1^ Amicus. Is this encouraging speculation? 
,| lict me now be its advocate : pray indulge me 
^1 in it a little longer.. On a former occasion you 
* alluded to a sixth sense : do you suppose that it 
J is by this sense, that creatures — such as fish 
4 immersed in water, where, in their movements 
and doings, one would suppose they would be 
independent of the atmosphere — are susceptible 
of its obscure influences ? 

PiSCATOR. It may be so, or it may not; it 
is all matter of conjecture. The impression 
may be made, — ^the influence imparted through 
the nervous system generally, as we suppose 
the effect of change of weather is on persons of 
a highly nervous temperament, especially during 
thunder-storms. If there be a sixth sense, I do 
not know how its existence can be positively 
determined without its being localized, that is, 
associated with special nerves, according to the 
analogy of the other senses. This subject, too, 
is transcendental, — too vague for useful discus- 
sion, so let it drop, according to your good 
practical rule. 

u 
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Amicus. I am well disposed to do so: I 
have no inclination to deal with the mystical in 
science^ — if that can be called science which is 
vague and uncertain. I hope all honest anglers 
will keep clear of the delusions of our times^ 
whether in the absurd form of spirit-rappings, 
or in the hardly less illogical form of clairvoy- 
ance and mesmerism, which in so many in- 
stances seem to serve as the outlets of credulity. 

Of the seasons for fishing, and the laws relating 
to them, — practical subjects, — I shall be glad to 
have some information for my guidance, espe- 
cially on the latter. Of course the law on the 
subject ought to be founded on the science of 
the subject,— on a knowledge of the habits and 
condition of the fish to which it applies : but, I 
fear from what you have already said, that this 
is not the case. 

PisCATOR. Truly not. From the remarks I 
have already made, you may form some idea of 
the imperfect state of the law on the matter of 
our fisheries, and its short-comings in relation 
to angling. To lay down what the law actually 
is exceeds my power, as you may easily ima- 
gine, when you know, that since the time of 
Henry VII. no less than thirty-two several 
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statutes have been eiiacted, applicable to salmon 
fisheries in England; many of which — but 
which, who knows ? — are supposed to be obso- 
lete. These, the salmon-fisheries, as most im- 
portant, have naturally had most attention paid 
to them ; and of how little avail this has been, 
— doubtless, owing to the imperfection of the 
laws, — is too apparent, from the circumstance, 
that most of the English salmon-rivers, once so 
productive, have now become almost barren and 
worthless. In Scotland, where the majority of 
these rivers are private property, though they 
have even there fallen ofi* as to productiveness, 
owing to laws inadequate to protect them, yet 
being better cared for, ea<5h county appointing 
its own water-bailiffs, their deterioration is less. 
In Ireland, most of the salmon-rivers, as in 
England, belong to the public, and there, as in 
England, there was a rapid deterioration of them 
in progress, tiU about five years ago, when a 
new Act, that of the 11 & 12 Vict, came into 
force, under the superintendence of a Board of 
Commissioners and the agency of appointed 
Conservators. Even in the short interval it 
would appear that benefit has resulted, and that 
the Irish salmon-fisheries are in an improving 
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state. This Act, I cannot but think, is as likely 
to be beneficial in its operation to the water- | 
interests of the country, as the Encumbered Es- 
tates Act is to the landed interest ; and, that till 
we have some similar Act for our English rivers, 
there is little chance of there being any material 
improvement in them. 

As to the season for angling, so far as fixed 
by law and regulation, the only exact informa- 
tion I ean aid you with, relates to the salmon, 
and that chiefly in Scotland and Ireland^ inso- 
much as in England, there is no accordance as 
to the open and close time of the several rivers, 
^-one and the other so various and discordant, 
as if fixed by caprice rather than by reason or 
just experience. 

In Scotland, with the exception of the border 
rivers, the Tweed and its tributaries, and the 
rivers running into the Solway, most of which 
are border rivers, the close, or prohibited time, 
extends from the 14l3i of September to the last 
day of January. In the exceptional Tweed, 
which is regulated by a special Act, the salmon- 
fishing opens on the 15th of February, and 
closes, as concerns the commercial fidiing with 
nets, &c. on the 15th of October, with a licensed 
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garding the time that the fish are in season; 
thus^ in No. 8 District, the Limerick, the close 
time extends from the 16th of September to the 
11th of February;* and in the Letterkenny 
District, No. 14, situated in the county of Done- 
gal, it is from the 2nd of September to the 31st 
of December.f Let me further advise you, that 
whenever you visit a river worth fishing, you 
endeavour to learn on the spot the regulations 
respecting it, and make a note of them at the 
time. The information will be precious ; for if 
you omit it, thinking that you may be able to 
obtain the particulars from an innkeeper, or 
from a river-keeper, you are likely to be dis- 
appointed : you will most likely, judging from 
my own experience, get from them, if they 
answer your letters, anything but the exact in-^ 
formation you want* 



* This district is described as situated in the counties 
of Galway, Clare, Limerick, Kerry, Tipperary, Kos- 
common. King's County, Mayo, Sligo, IVJeath, Queen's, 
Westmeath, Longford, Leitrim, and^Cavan. 

t See printed instructions from the Commissioners of 
Public Works and Fisheries in Ireland, bearing the 
date of 1854-5, accompanied by a map, showing the 
limits of the several Fishing Districts. 
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Amicus, As the breeding-time of the trout 
and grayling, you have informed me, is not the 
same commonly, one being late in autumn^ the 
other in the middle of spring, surely there are 
some special regulations regarding the fishing 
in those rivers in which both kinds of fish are 
found. 

PisCATOR. I am not aware that there are, 
at least in the sense you probably mean. Were 
the attention directed solely to the care of the 
grayling, trout-fishing would, in a great mea- 
sure, be put a stop to ; and vice versd. A good 
deal is left to the honour of the angler. In the 
Teme, at Leintwatdine, trout-fishing com- 
mences on the 1st of March and ends on the 
1st of September; the grayling fishmg then 
commencing, and extending to the 1st of Ja- 
nuary. In the Derbyshire rivers, the Dove, 
the Derwent, and Wye, I cannot learn that 
there is any exact fixed time for angling : trout 
in these rivers are considered in season from 
April to September, and the grayling from 
September to April. Attention is given in the 
way of restriction more to the size and quality 
of the fish than to any other circumstance. 
Grayling, however, under half a pound, may 
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be taken throughout the year, as under that 
weight, it is believed that they do not com- 
mence breeding, and in conseqnence are in good 
condition ; and, moreover, they more readily 
take the fly than the lai^r breeding fish. For- 
tunately for the trout, those that are engaged 
in breeding are mostly, after September, out of 
the way of the fly-fisher, having then left the 
majn river for their spawning-beds in the smaller 
tributary streams. 

Amicus. You spoke of condition and size as 
regulating qualities in relation to capture in the 
Derbyshire streams : as I hope to fiah there, I 
could wish to know what is the permitted size. 

PisCATOR. In the instance of the trout, not 
to be under ten inches in length, except, I 
believe, in Dovedale, where the limit is reduced 
to nine inches. Any fish taken under these 
figures must be returned ; — an excellent regu- 
lation, and easy of being carried into effect, 
where honest keepers are employed. When I 
said before, that a good deal is left to the honour 
of the anglers, it imphed, that they are expected, 
if they land a breeding fish, a fish out of con- 
dition or season, to return it to the water. 

Amicds. As regards the white-trout, is the 
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time for fishing it regulated by the time for the 
sahnon? 

PiSCATOR. In Scotland^ it is so considered : 
there the Acts regulating the salmon fisheries 
apply to all the Salmonidse of the migratory 
kind^ and to their fiy, and, consequently, in- 
cluding the parr as well as the smolt, whether 
the offspring of the salmon or its congeners, the 
white-trout and bull-trout. In Ireland, the law 
is the same, but is, I believe, little regarded, 
applying in strictness only to the salmon. And, 
moreover, no license being required for fishing 
for white-trout, no more than for brown-trout, 
the law, I may add, in consequence, is rendered 
inoperative as to the preservation of the sal- 
mon-fry, insomuch as in a court of law, it woidd 
not be easy to distinguish to the satisfaction of 
the magistrate, if not a naturalist, or of the jury, 
between the young of the white-trout and of the 
salmon before their first migration. 

Amicus. Is fishing for white-trout admissible 
In a salmon river ? I ask the question, remem- 
bering how I was questioned by a keeper when 
last in Ireland, and required to show my salmon 
license, though at the time not fishing for salmon. 

PiscATOK. According to the best information 
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I have beett able to obtain, it ia admieaible. 
remember, if by accident you take a salmoD, 
are liable to the penalty. It is well too to '. 
in inind, that it is the actual capture that ei 
the penalty, not the attempt, even were 
fishing with salmoo flies. 

AuiCDS. If BO, I infer the angler might 
the sport of salmon fishing unprovided wi 
license, were sport merely his object, and i 
liberate the fish as soon as taken. 

PisCATOE. The inference you have ma< 
logical, and I hope as correct in law, but 
bably, is not provided for in the Act, su 
sportsman being amongst the things to he 
agined rather than of actual occurrence. 
Platonic angler, I think you will ^ree witb 
would be ashamed to appear in court f 

AMicua With a view to sport, and the k 
of fishing, I should feel obliged for some fui 
information as to ^e seasons, irrespectiv 
precise laws or local regulations. 

PisCATOR. I have little to say in additio 
what has been incidentally s^d on the sub 
I may generally remark that the spring mo 
are as much the best for the trout, as the e 
winter months are for the grayling, or the 
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tumn for the white-trout. For the salmon^ by 
a selection of rivers, you might, were you so 
inclined, fish all the year round, with the excep- 
tion of one month, January,— commencing in 
the northern Scotdi rivers, taking next the Irish, 
and English, and last some of the Welsh. But, 
need I say, no angler fishing merely for pleasant 
sport, and wholesome exercise, and recreation, — 
the best intents of angling, — will be desirous of 
such a round of fishing, converting thereby what 
should be a pleasure into an occupation, and 
that a disagreeable one — invitd Minerva — a toil. 
Amicus. To recur to the law: as regards 
its imperfect state for the protection of fisheries 
in this country where the game laws are so 
strictly enforced, the contrast surely is remark- 
able, especially considering that the preservation 
of the winged game, the partridge and pheasant, 
is often not effected without loss and expense, 
the one measured by actual payment of money 
to the tenant in compensation for damages done 
by the birds, or an equivalent in abatement of 
rent ; whilst in the instance of fish, their pre- 
servation is a pure gain. Is there not an incon- 
sistency, and want of judgment in this, and may 
I not say of common sense, very unworthy of 
the practical English people ? 



3AME LA WS. a 

inot defend the neglect 
Qany wajB iajurious, and 
e English people, or our G 
ing, however, may be said 
(reservation of game has, yi 
passion amongst the arist 
e time of the Korman co 
wling have been esteemi 
ents akin to war, and a kii 
— the great attraction of tl 
it of the gentry, indeed 
rea to affect the time of si 
iincila of the nation. The 
!a of property associated wi 
1, — a seeming greater rig 
1, and also a greater facilil 
i in part, the esertions ma 
, and the stringency of t 
se, and the remissness, a 
ere has been about the othi 
liasnees in one instance m 
ive been intentional, in coi 
e, for the greater severity 

M so. Let us hope for bet 
Kif of the inadequacy of 1 
iG the Legislature to give 1 
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subject consideration and enact better. As well 
as I can learn^ it is those rivers which are firee 
to the angler that stand most in need of protect- 
ing laws against the invasion of the poacher^ not 
such as ate private property, and which are 
commonly well protected. 

PiSGATOB. So it is ; and no doubt because 
they are free; — ^there are no conservators like 
your meum and tuum. In our lake district, 
where almost every river and piece of water is 
a " free-fishing," so constituted by immemorial 
usage, you have an example in point. It is no 
one's special interest to protect them, and con- 
sequently they are neglected and spoiled, whilst 
the lake we have been fishing, being private 
property, the interest of the noble Lord to 
whom it belongs being to protect it, due care is 
taken of it, and with the ordinary result, of its 
being well stocked. If every one were at liberty 
to kill barn-door-fowls, how soon would the race 
become extinct I and, if the Legislature do not 
interfere, and by some adequate law protect the 
*^ free-fishing" rivers, they will soon be alto- 
gether without fish : — clubs and associations may 
be formed with the design of preserving them, 
but owing to the defective state of the law, and 
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the di£Bciilty of convicting the poacher, 
but little chance of euccess. All the effo 
the kind that have come to my knowledge, ^ 
the fisheries have not been private, have t 
in disappointment. 

Amicus. Let us enjoy our fishing here 
be grateful for the sport we owe to protec 
to the sacred right of property, oppose 
communism without law. Our limited tii 
think, was three days: after they are e: 
where shall we next direct our course ? I 
myself, according to agreement, under 
guidance. 

PisCATOR. Our course, then, if you p 
shall be towards my mounts-home; i 
you will have a hearty welcome, and whe 
I cannot promise you good fishing, I a 
least ensure you pleasant excursions, a 
chance of some sport on our lakes and mou 
tarns. We will, on leaving this, go by w 
Lowther, that you may see that fine do 
with its noble woodland. We can stop at 
leyhridge, at ihe foot of Ulswater — the 
amongst the mountains, as its name sig 
There the Emont, that river, as Words' 
calls it. 
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" Hitherto unnamed in song," 

bursts out of the lake^ — a fine stream, and not 
without fish, but more inviting for the beauty of 
its banks and the objects of interest they present 
of various times. A ramble will repay to 

*' That monastic castle, mid tall trees, 

Low-standing by the margin of the stream ; 

A mansion visited — as fame reports. 

By Sydney, where in sight of our Helvellyn 

Or stormy Cross-fell, snatches he might pen 

Of hie Arcadia, by fraternal love 

Inspired."* 

Or to those Druidical remains, the reported 
** Kound Table" of King Arthur, recorded in 
verse by a brother poet.t One day will suffice 
for this ramble, and the next we can take boat 
and make our way to Patterdale, fishing lei- 
surely as we proceed, and if wind and weather 
at all favour, we shall not be without sport, — 
we shall, at least, take some good trout; for- 
merly charr also might have been taken, but 
since the opening of mines in the adjoining hills, 
this delicate fish has disappeared,— destroyed, it 
is supposed, by the water jfrom the mines. Our 



* Prelude, p. 143. 

t Scott in his " Bride of Tremayne/' 



lake voyage, of about nine nuleB^ — that 
about the leiig;th of the lake, with our occs 
fishing, Belecting the best parts, well knc 
the boatmen, will occupy a good part < 
day, so that it will be evening before we 
the furtJier extremity. We shall time it 
for it is towards evening, when the sun 
Bcending in the west, ehootjng its rays th 
the gorges of the " mighty Helvellyn," th 
upper part of the lake, its grandest pan 
grandeur, indeed, surpassing any other I 
the district, — is best seen. And I canni 
hope that this time we may be as fortun 
when I last made the ascent. It was- 
well I remember it — a showery day, a ti 
. broken weather. Just as we reached th 
of the pass, the sun, before hid, partially 
forth : mists and low clouds were gatherii 
not quietly and regularly, hut in strange 
motion, as if there were a spirit in them 
dull and leaden, but variously tinted and Uj 
. now opening and exposing, now closinj 
hiding the upper heights. These were so 
the features of a scene, which, need ] 
heightened as it was by various accoD 
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ments^ — the watery rocks, the tinkling rills, 
the sounding cataracts, was one of rare beauty 
and wild grandeur, — ^a fine example of living 
nature, such as is only to be seen in a mountain 
region, and in the angler's haunte. 



THE END. 
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